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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
Fall upon him with the iron hands of the law; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But yY 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—Da For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


_-—- 
NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The Russian Generals seem to be straining every 
nerve to follow up the capture of the Turkish army in 
the Schipka Pass with the capture of Suleiman Pasha’s 
army, before the conclusion of the armistice. There is 
every likelihood that they will succeed. Suleiman 
Pasha will show much greater skill than he has given 
any sign of hitherto if he succeeds in making good his 
retreat on Adrianople. He has apparently got as far as 
the terminus of the Maritza Valley Railway, with Gourko 
close on his heels; but if Eski Zaghra was occupied by 
the Russian vanguard on Monday, they were then 
within an easy ride of the Maritza, and retreat by rail 
must soon have been made impossiit.. Since then, a 
telegram from Constantinople has conveyed the news. 
that the Russians are at Hirmanli, a report which is 
intrinsically probable. The Turkish plenipotentiaries 
are not expected to reach the head-quarters of the 
Grand Duke at Kezanlik before to-morrow, and the 
Russians have probably sufficient forces south of the 
Balkans to not only make sure of Suleiman, but to push 
on to Adrianople. ‘The defences of this town are said 
by recent trustworthy observers to be so weak that its 
capture by a small force would not be a difficult achieve- 
ment. 





The Turks are acting very strangely if they.desire to 
obtain an armistice on favourable terms. While they 
are asking easy conditions on land, they are engaged in 
bombarding Russian seaports, practically open and de- 
fenceless. Anapa and Theodosia are not absolutely un- 
armed, and the Russians were able to reply to the iron- 
clads with a few guns. But the damage done, and 
meant to be done, by the Turkish cruisers, was mainly 
to property and the civil population. We should not 
like to say that civilised countries such as England have 
never shelled towns of the same character, for English 
admirals, with their blood up, have done strange things. 
But such conduct verges, to say the least, on the limits 
of what is improper in warfare, and we cannot much 
wonder if the Russians, in the negotiations with respect 
io peace, make the conduct of the Turkish squadron on 
the north coast of the Black Sea a special grievance. 
A commander cannot, in the nature of things, make 
very fine distinctions between soldiers and civilians, and 
we must expect to hear of churches injured, and private 
houses knocked about ; but it is usual to give the civil 
population warning that a bombardment is about to 
begin, so that they may quit the menaced city if they 
think fit. To quietly anchor an ironclad in the offing, 
and then proceed, without any formalities, to pour shot 
and shell into a town, is a mode of war so strange 
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that we do not doubt the Russian commanders will 
have something to say about it in the negotiations. 





Lord Napier and Ettrick’s letter to the Times, on the 
subject of the Indian frontier, is interesting as the ex- 
position of a policy midway between the “ masterly 
inactivity ”’ of Lord Lawrence and the more aggressive 
measures advocated by Sir Henry Rawlinson. Lord 
Napier does not approve of the occupation of Quettah, 
and he does not dispute that from a military point of 
view our best line of defence may lie on the Indian side 
of the Himalayas. But he contends that, apart from 
the fact of our withdrawal from Quettah being inoppor- 
tune, its occupation may be advisable for the protection 
of trade against the robbers of the Bholan Pass, and 
the protection of the Khan of Khelat in his sovereignty, 
without involying any menace to Afghanistan. Lord 
Napier’s policy would be to come to an agreement with 
Russia to define a certain neutral territory between our 
respective possessions in Asia, to respect the indepen- 
dence of the princes of this territory, and encourage 
them as far as possible to trade with us. This un- 
doubtedly would be the golden mean—combining the 
maximum of security with the minimum of tronbie, but 
Lord Mayo’s negotiations for this purpose fell through, 
and they do not appear to have been energetically con- 
tinued since. 


Sir Edward Jervois, the new Governor of South 
Australia, is one of the few eminent colonists who are 
not afraid of Chinese emigration. But then, on ex- 
amining his opinion closely, we find he approves of 
the importation of the laborious heathen only into 
other territory than that with which he is con- 
nected. He rules over South Australia, and it is 
in the northern division of the continent that he 
thinks Chinese emigration useful and harmless. Of 
course it looks ungracious to oppose the importation of 
foreigners into a new country. Great Britain has grown 
great by becoming an asylum for ingenious refugees 
whose abilities could not be utilised in their own 
countries. But surely not a little depends on the 
kind of emigrant that offers himself. Those who have 
come into England hitherto have been of a race not so 
unlike our own that their absorption into the population 
was rendered impossible. Nay, more than that—they 
have been willing to identify themselves with their new 
country as if they had been born its citizens. The case 
of the Chinaman in Australia does not exactly run on 
all-fours with this. He is the scion of a race that never 
identifies itself with foreign institutions, that never 
permits itself to be absorbed by foreign civilisations, 
and that never can look upon a new country as a 
home. We do not need to enter much into the ques- 
tion of morality, though it may be conceded that emi- 
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grants who bring with them the putrid vices of decaying 
civilisations cannot be termed desirable “gery to a 
colony. The Chinese emigrant is so utterly different from 
the Japanese, even in the mere matter of adaptability to 
colonial customs, that whereas the one might be tolerable, 
the other must be ever regarded as more or less a 
nuisance. The only possible excuse for encouraging 
the Chinaman to squat in Australia is that in certain 
sultry parts of that continent the white man cannot 
labour. The land must either lie waste, or it must be 
tilled by coolies. Here obviously the Colonial Govern- 
ment is placed between two evils, and it must choose 
the least. The only objection to the policy of encourag- 
ing coolie emigration to sub-tropical Australia is that it 
does not seem clear how the Chinaman is to be confined 
to any _— locality, once he is taken into the country. 
How is he to be prevented from gradually forcing him- 
self on to regions where white men can work, and where 
they do not want him ? 





Very few people ever take the trouble to “ think out” 
the Trades Union problem. The late Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, however, has left behind him some very valuable 
hints on this subject, which are especially interesting at 
the present time, when the question of Free Trade in 
labour has been bronght to the front. A correspondent 
of the eminent philosopher has’ published a letter 
received from him in the autumn of 1868 on the ultimate 
results of combination and wages. At that time the 
unionists felt that their attempts to obtain higher wages 
by combination were being thwarted through their 
being undersold by foreigners. By way of meeting 
this difficulty, they thought of trying to include foreign 
operatives in their league—that is to say, they thought 
of organising an Universal Trades Union extending to 
all industries over the world. Mr. Mill writes :—* This 
scems to me a natural experiment to try, and the last 
experiment of combination for wages which remains for 
them to make.” He then goes on tosay, “and I desire 
that they may try it to the utmost, so that they may be 
convinced that, whatever they cannot accomplish in 
that way, they cannot hope to accomplish at all.” 
It was Mr. Mill’s opinion that “if combination to raise 
wages is confined to a few branches of industry, or is 
only saccessful in a few, the masters in those branches 
can indemnify themselves by raising their prices.” In 
plain English, so long as the world is without its Uni- 
versal Trades Union, the effect of successful strikes is 
not to give the workman a fairer share of the capitalist’s 
profits, but to satisfy his claim for higher remuneration 
at the expense of the consuming public. “If,” says 
Mr. Mill, “the rise of wages affected all employments 
equally, no capitalist could benefit himself by changing 
the employment of his capital, and he would be obliged 
to submit to lower profits.” But the capitalist a 
always a fierce objection to submit to lower profits. 
Rather than do so he will drive trade out of the 
country by shutting up his mills or his factories, or 
he will demand the revival of Protection in a new guise, 
oblivious of the fact that he is a firm stickler himself for 
Free Trade in labour. Of course we are a long way off 
from the institution of the Universal Trades Union, that 
would enable the workmen to get better wages, at the 
cost of somebody else than that of the public. Still, 
should such an organisation ever be started, it may be 
interesting to record Mr. Mill’s opinion as to the limit 
which can be set to its profit-reducing power. He holds 
that that limit will be reached when profits fall so low 
‘as not to afford a sufficient motive for saving, and for 
exposing savings to the risks of business.” Then, of 
course, nobody will save, because thrift would be 
synonymous with ruin. Above all, there will be no 
fund from which to pay wages ; which, accordingly, will 
have to fall till they get so low that people will not 
find economy unprofitable. 





We hope that the gery and especially manufac- 
turers and traders, will not fail to notice a cireular, 
signed by Mr. Rowsell, Director of Navy Contracts, but 
inspired, we may presume, by Mr. W. H. Smith, the 


First Lord. It is a frank confession of Departmental 
blunders, and virtually admits the trath of the hardest 
charges ever made by Mr. Cobden and Mr. Samuda 
with respect to the general inability of Government 
offices, and the Admiralty in particular, to buy or sell 
wisely. Mr. Rowsell owns that until the last few years 
the best firms have held quite aloof from Admiralt 
contracts owing to a reluctance to submit to thaeltaived - 
less and embarrassing terms on whieh alone tenders 
were accepted. Thus they would have nothing to do 
with contracts ‘for such quantities as may be de- 
manded,” or for the supply of articles which had be- 
come obsolete in the general trade. The result was that 
the task of supplying the Admiralty with stores fell into 
the hands of commission agents and middlemen, to the 
serious loss of the public. Mr. Rowsell boasts that 
the department has turned over a new leaf, and that by 
direct purchase instead of advertising for tenders, by the 
insertion of arbitration clauses in the contracts, by the 
abolition of fines, and a preference for direct dealings 
with makers, they have managed to attract high-class 
firms. This is very creditable ; but we wonder whether 
all the buying departments of Government could say 
as much for themselves. Take the item of printing, 
which is by no meansan unimportant one. Is it not still 
the case that firms which would turn out excellent work 
at terms really cheap are sometimes repelled by offensive 
and impracticable conditions—such conditions, for in- 
stance, as that they shall not undertake any but Govern- 
ment work? We are glad to see that Mr. Smith is 
applying his large mercantile experience to the subject, 
and we trust that officials in other departments than the 
Admiralty will study Mr. Rowsell’s circular, and ques- 
tion themselves as to whether they do not frighten 
away the best houses by imposing arbitrary and high- 
handed conditions. 


We doubt whether the House of Commons would 
have listened as patiently as it did to the gaseous 
rhetoric of the Home Rulers if it had not been put in 
a good humour by the assurance that all danger of war 
was now atanend. If Sir Stafford Northcote’s speech 
had prolonged instead of rece: | uncertainty, Mr. 
Sullivan’s audience would have heard him in a different 
temper, when he declared that, in the event of war, 
England must expect no help from “ the Irish land.” 
Last Session the non-Obstructionist Home Rulers 
gained some credit by refusing to countenance the 
tactics of their more violent allies. All this they 
have deliberately thrown over. They reappear this 
Session simply as the tools of the Obstructionists, 
who have now retired to the background, and en- 
joy the sport of pulling the strings. The Obstruc- 
tionists are now the Irish leaders, and consent to 
tolerate other Home Rulers only on the condition 
that they show greater energy in the employ- 
ment of their gifts of oratory in Parliament. Mr. 
Mitchell Henry and Mr. Sullivan must dance to their 
piping if they are to retain the name of patriots. If 
these gentlemen, instead of outbidding Mr. Parnell and 
Mr. Biggar for Irish popularity, had had the courage to 
tell their countrymen what they must very well know, 
that the way to obtain the redress of Irish grievances is 
not by seditious threats and ungenerous taunts, they 
would have established a much better claim to the title. 
It is difficult to say which was the more unseemly 
spectacle—Major O’Gorman threatening to move the 
adjournment of the debate if the Government would 
not repeat what they had said again and again in un- 
mistakeable terms; or Mr. Sullivan working himself up 
to a frenzy of theatrical excitement because the Irish 
Attorney-General, himself an Irishman, had dared to 
say that the English Parliament had ever passed any 
legislation for the good of his country. 





Mr. Justice Lush, in charging the grand jury at the 
recent Assizes held at Swansea, referred to certain reforms 
in the administration of justice which are in contempla- 
tion. Among others was the extension of the jurisdiction 
of the Court of Quarter Sessions, so as to enable that 
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tribunal to try certain offences which can now be dis- 


posed of at the Assizes only. The object of this is to 


relieve the work of the Assizes, so that the Judges may 
devote themselves more and more to the trial of civil 
causes. It is true, there can be no possible reason why 
the Court of Quarter Sessions should not have the power 
to try cases of burglary and arson. It at present deals 
with offences of quite as serious a character. But, for 
our own part, we should hesitate to enlarge the jurisdic- 
tion of the Quarter Sessions until that tribunal shall 
have first of all undergone some very material changes 
in its constitution. 





A gentleman who signs himself “A Policy Holder of 
Twenty-five Years’ as writes to the Times to 
complain of the arbitrary and unjust conduct of many 
Insurance Offices in respect of forfeiture of a policy by 
lapse. “I myself,” he says, “have been a defaulter 
through simple forgetfulness, and by sheer accident 
discovered that the policy had lapsed. I know another 
case where the revival of the policy was absolutely 
refused under similar circumstances.”’ Next day “J.W.”’ 
writes to point out that.asa matter of fact several offices 
will allow its surrender value for a lapsed policy, and 
that ‘“Policy-holder’s” charges are too sweeping. 
“J. W.”’ may perhaps be right as to some instances, 
but it is equally matter of fact that there are man 
offices where the somewhat onerous conditions wit 
which policies are always hampered are insisted upon to 
the letter, and where if the premium is even a day 
over-due, the policy is mercilessly forfeited. It is 
monstrous that for so small a default the whole pro- 
vision which a man has been able to make for his 
family should be forfeited, and it would be but 
reasonable if, in behalf of the policy-holders, the Legis- 
lature were to insist upon the insertion into all policies 
of somewhat more equitable terms. 





Lord St. Leonards used to lay it down asa rule of 
prudence to be acted on by lenders, not “to rely on 
mortgages apparently duly executed, and brought to you 
by the regular man of business of the borrower, to 
whom it has been delivered by your solicitor to get it 
executed by his client, the borrower.” Careful solicitors 
usually are guided by this rule, unless when they 
are dealing with persons who are well known to 
them, and conformity to it would have perhaps pre- 
vented Frederick Dimsdale and his coadjutors from 
swindling the public to the amount of upwards 
of 3800,0007. In fact, so many clever men of busi- 
ness were deceived by him, that we should like to 
know whether, in any cases, they were thrown off their 

ard by any unusually favourable terms offered by 
Dimsdale. The Judge has sentenced the chief offender 
to penal servitude for life, on the ground that, if crimes of 
this character are not stopped, the business of lending 
money on real estate or leases will become difficult and 
surrounded with doubts and uncertainties. This is an 
excellent reason for rigour: if the present system of 
conveyancing, which gives needless facility for frauds 
by clever, daring men, be the only one possible, the 
deficiencies of the law must be counteracted by inflict- 
ing the severest sentences on offenders. But we should 
have thought that a better way of preventing a repeti- 
tion of the Dimsdale frauds was to create a registrar 
of leases and mortgages, and so to render it well-nigh 
impossible to borrow several times in respect of the 
same property. This is the true moral of the “ lease 
frauds,” and who knows but Mr. Dimsdale may prove to 
be a great law reformer ? 





The opinion of Mr. Robert Giffen, of the Board of 
Trade, and formerly of the Zconomist, on the question 
whether the country is growing richer, is of course 
well worth listening to, and, so far as it goes, it is 
highly reassuring. The national capital, as indicated 
by the income-tax returns, shows an inerease of 44 per 
cent. during ten years, and he thinks that the community 
has acquired in that period three times the amount of 
the Natioual Debt. We confess that we look with some 


distrust on these plausible calculations. They are a 
little too much of that imaginative character which used 


to mark the quaint arithmetical romances of the late Mr. . 


Dudley Baxter. They are guesses at best, and we 
receive them with some respect only because they are 
made by a sound political economist. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Giffen’s figures, if accurate, do not go beyond 1875. 
They leave off at the time when they would be most in- 
teresting. They say nothing of the period in which 
commercial depression has been chiefly felt. They do 
not satisfactorily explain whether the enormous difference 
between our exports and imports is ascribable to the 
efficiency of our capital and labour, or to the fact that 
we are virtually living on our accumulated capital. It 
is poor comfort to know that the growth of our wealth 
between 1865 and 1875 was unprecedentedly rapid, if 
this onward movement has ceased. At a time when the 
Queen’s Speech expresses a hope that the “liberality ” 
of Parliament will supply a loan or vote fresh taxes, it 
is highly expedient to scrutinise with some-jealousy 
comfortable statements about the large “margin of 
taxation.” 





THE TERMS OF PEACE. 


It is probably due to something more than an 
accidental coincidence that, on the very day on which 
the Queen’s Speech was delivered, intelligence should 
have been received that the Sultan had addressed a 
personal communication to the Czar, requesting His 
Majesty to enter into direct negotiations for the con- 
clusion of peace. Up to the last moment, hopes were 
doubtless entertained at Constantinople that England 
would intervene to rescue Turkey from her doom, but 
when it was fivally discovered that the Royal Message 
to Parliament held out no prospect of any material 
assistance being offered to the Turkish cause, the 
Porte came to the conclusion that further resistance 
was useless, and that the one course left was to 
seek peace at the hands of Russia. The view that 
General Ignatieff continually impressed upon the ad- 
visers of the Sultan, namely, that the true interests 
of Turkey lie in a cordial alliance with Russia, 
has at last found acceptance with the Porte. It remains 
to be seen whether Russia will accept the proffered sub- 
mission of Turkey. Unless, however, the Government 
of St. Petersburg is resolved upon the immediate over- 
throw of the Ottoman Empire in Europe, and has reason 
to reckon confidently on the co-operation of Austria 
and Germany, Russia will not forego the long-desired op- 
portunity of reducing Turkey tothe condition of a vassal 
State, dependent upon her favour for continued exist- 
ence. If, as we see cause to anticipate, the personal 
overtures of the Sultan should be favourably received, it 
is not, we think, very difficult to form a forecast as to 
what the general conditions of peace are likely to prove. 
We may take it for granted that, if Russia is léf&to carry 
out her own wishes, she will keep three ends distinctly 
in view in any treaty she may think fit to conclude. 
The first of these objects will be to render her de- 
feated enemy incapable of waging war with her again. 
The second will be to establish a state of things 
under which the authority of St. Petersburg will be 
dominant at Constantinople. And the third will be to 
hinder the creation of any independent Power strong 
enough to act in the fature as a barrier between Turkey 
and Russia. So long as these main objects are fulfilled, 
it is probable that the susceptibilities, and, to some 
extent, the interests of Tarkey will be taken into 
account in the terms that may be imposed upon her. 
In saying this, we do not wish to impute to Russia any 
intention of sacrificing the cause of the Christian 
subjects of the Porte, on whose behalf the war was 
avowedly undertaken. ‘Russia, as we hold, intends 
honestly to improve the condition of the Christian Slavs, 
but she intends to benefit them after her own fashion, 
and in accordance with her own interests. 

Thus, if our surmise should prove well founded, we 
doubt whether the territorial alterations in Hurope on 
which Russia will insist will turn out to be as extensive 
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as the completeness of the Turkish defeat might seem 
to warrant. Roumania, Servia, and Montenegro will, 
doubtless, be declared independent States, and will 
receive some augmentation of their territories sufficient 
to compensate them for the military services they have 
rendered to their Imperial ally, but not of a kind to 
afford them any opportunity for development into States 
of first-class magnitude. Bulgaria, including under 
that term a considerable slice of Northern Roumelia, 
will be formed into a vassal State occupying much the 
same relation towards Turkey as Servia held towards 
its Suzerain before the outbreak of the war. Some- 
thing, too, must be done for Bosnia and the Herzegovina. 
According to a report which has again gained currency, 
these provinces, if not actually ceded to Austria, are to 
be placed under her protectorate. It is possible that 
onal an arrangement may be _ obligatory upon 
Russia in virtue of the Triple Alliance, but unless 
this should be the case, we should doubt Russia’s 
consenting willingly to any considerable aggrandise- 
ment of Austria at the expense of Turkey. The 
more probable arrangement appears to us to be, 
that the two northern provinces, in common with Thes- 
saly and Albania, will be left subject to the sovereignty 
of Constantinople, though in the former case stipula- 
tions will be made, under the guarantee of Russia, to 
secure some degree of autonomy for the Christian 
inhabitants. Upon this theory, Russia would claim 
no increase of her dominions in Europe, with the excep- 
tion of the recovery of that portion of Bessarabia of 
which she was deprived by the Treaty of Paris. It is 
in Asia, and not in Europe, that she will look for terri- 
torial compensation. Even in Armenia we do not 
expect that she will propose to annex any very large 
extent of territory. The cession of the northern corner 
of Armenia, including Batoum, Kars, and possibly 
Erzeroum, would give her a commanding position in 
Asia Minor, while the actual area annexed would not be 
large enough to excite the jealousy of the Continental 
Powers, and would still leave Turkey in nominal posses- 
sion of the immense territories bounded by the Black 
Sea on the north, by the Mediterranean on the west, and 
by Persia on the east. 

The progremme we have indicated is based, of course, 
upon the supposition that Russia does not deem it either 
within her power or for her interest to proceed forth- 
with to the dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire. If, 
from whatever motive, her ambition for the time being 
is limited to a desire to reduce Turkey to a condition of 
virtual subjection, she may be expected to attach less 
importance to an actual increase of her territory than 
to the imposition of terms which would place Turkey 
at her mercy in the future. We may take it, then, for 
granted that Russia will insist upon a large pecuniary 
indemnity for the expenses of the war. And, as it 
is absolutely certain that Turkey is not in a position to 
meet any additional demand upon her impoverished re- 
sources, Russia may be expected to propose, as a security 
for the ultimate payment of theindemnity, the provisional 
occupation of Turkish territory, if notthe surrender of the 
Turkish ironclad fleet. Indeed, looking at the respec- 
tive positions of the victorious and the vanquished 
combatants, we hold it idle to suppose that Russia 
will now acquiesce in any treaty of peace which leaves 
Turkey in possession of her naval supremacy in the 
Black Sea. Whether that object be attained by the 
transfer of the Ottoman ironclads to Russia, or by their 
enforced sale in order to raise money for the purposes of 
the indemnity, we think it may be safely assumed that 
Turkey will not be left in a position to command the 
Euxine as her own waters in the event of another war. 
If once the Porte ceases to be formidable as a maritime 
Power, it seems to us that the opening of the Darda- 
nelles to ships of war would be a very doubtful advantage 
to Russia ; and, therefore, we should not be surprised if 
she were to propose that the Black Sea, if not the Sea of 
Marmora, should be regarded as a mare clausum, into 
which none but the vessels of the littoral Powers should 
be allowed to enter, and in which these Powersshould only 
keep up navies sufficient for transport and police purposes. 


An arrangement of this kind is not likely to be objected to 
by Turkey if she once recognises the fact that her very 
existence depends upon the conclusion of peace; and, 
however unsatisfactory it might be to England, it would 

robably meet with the sanction of the Continental 
Soanth We do not pretend to say that the terms we 
have indicated are those which Russia will propose to 
Turkey. All we do say is that, if Russia is prepared to 
make peace on any conditious short of the dismember- 
ment of the Ottoman Empire, there is no apparent 
reason why she should be content with terms less onerous 
than those to which we have alluded. Of course, if she 
has reason to suppose that the Neutral Powers would 
resist the imposition of such conditions by active inter- 
vention, she would probably be content with far less heavy 
concessions. So far, however, everything seems to show 
that Germany and Austria, even if they do not actively 
support Russia, will certainly not intervene in behalf of 
her defeated antagonist. After the Queen’s Speech 
there can be no further question of England’s going to 
war on behalf of the Porte. Under these circumstances, 
Turkey cannot well refuse anything which Russia chooses 
toask. And as a fact, Russia would exhibit a modera- 
tion very little in harmony with her traditions, or, for 
that matter, with the precedents furnished by the annals 
of other conquering nations, if she should rest satisfied 
with anything short of the practical subjection of her 
prostrate antagonist. 


THE NEW KING OF ITALY. 


Now that Victor Emmanuel has been buried with 
regal pomp and state in the Pantheon at Rome, the 
thoughts not only of Italians but of all who take interest 
in the fortunes of the Peninsula must naturally turn to 
the new Sovereign who reigns in the Quirinal. King 
Humbert enters upon his reign with many advantages. 
Being now in his thirty-fourth year, His Majesty is in 
the very prime of life, old enough to have outlived the 
first exuberance of youth, and yet young enough to be 
able to adapt himself to the duties of a novel and 
arduous position. As the heir, not only to his father’s 
throne but to his father’s fame, as the husband of the 
most popular of the princesses of the House of Savoy, 
and as the father of an infant son who, if the fates 
prove propitious, is destined to bear the name of 
Victor Emmanuel III, the young King enters on his 
inheritance under singularly favourable auspices. The 
course of events has associated him with the crowning 
struggles by which the unity of Italy was consum- 
mated, without identifying him with the earlier 
chapters of the history of Italian independence. In 
1859 Prince Humbert was still a boy; but in 1866 
he was old enough to hold a command at the battle of 
Custozza, where he distinguished himself by the fear- 
lessness with which he exposed his life. Throughout 
the later and more tranquil years of Victor Emmanuel’s 
reign the Crown Prince necessarily played a subordinate 
part ; and it would be as idle to attach any grave im- 
portance to the reports recently current as to his 
supposed political sympathies, as it would be to assume 
that the professions he has made during the first agita- 
tion caused by his father’s death can fairly be taken as 
indicating the permanent policy of his reign. To all 
outward seeming, King Humbert is a true scion of his 
race; and it may reasonably. be expected that he will 
not be wanting either in the ambition, the courage, or 
the practical insight into their own interests which have 
always distinguished the House of Savoy. For the 
present, at any rate, there is likely to be no important 
change either in the home or the foreign policy of the 
Italian kingdom. Even supposing that the new 
monarch should desire to introduce other principles of 
government than those which his father followed so 
faithfully—a supposition which as yet we see abso- 
lutely nothing to justify—the mere authority of Victor 
Emmanuel’s memory will suffice to keep things in the 
old groove for a considerable period. 

Now, according to all reasonable calculations, the 
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rhe Ae | must become vacant at no distant time. When" 
ever Pius the Ninth is removed from the scene he 
has filled so long with his presence, a signal en 
will arise for a reconciliation between the Church and 
the State in Italy. While the spiritual and the temporal 

wers were represented respectively by the Pope who had 

een brought back from Gaeta by French bayonets, and 
the King who had possessed himself by violence of the 
Papal States, no real compromise was possible. The 
memories of Castel Fidardo and Mentana stood between 
the victor and thé vanquished. But with a King who 
has succeeded to the throne of Italy by legitimate descent, 
and with a Pope who has never ruled over any other 
territory than that of the Vatican, an understanding 
could easily be effected. There is no institution in the 
world more ready than the Church of Rome to accept ac- 
complished facts, or to acknowledge the title of a de facto 
sovereignty. The Italian cardinals have always resented 
the influences of the foreign Ultramontane faction by 
which the policy of the Vatican has of late years been 
controlled. So long as there was any reasonable 
chance of recovering the territorial possessions of the 
Holy See, the native members of the Sacred College 
were prepared to resist to the uttermost any encroach- 
ment upon their power and dignity. But whenever 
it becomes clear that the Temporal Sovereignty of the 
Papacy isa thing of the past, the party in the College 
represented by the late Cardinal Antonelli will be eager 
for a compromise. The practical inconveniences of the 
present schism between the Church and the State in 
the Peninsula fall almost exclusively upon the Italian 
dignitaries of the Church, who are also far more 
keenly alive than their foreign colleagues to the 
dangers with which the continuance of this schism is 
fraught. If the occupation of a throne reserved by the 
laws of God to the successors of the Vicegerent of 
Christ on earth is an act of sacrilege, King Hum- 
bert is as guilty in the eyes of the Church as 
Victor Emmanuel. Yet the idea of excommunicating 
the new King for taking possession of the sometime 
patrimony of St. Peter has never been even mooted at the 
Vatican; and this fact alone is sufficient to foreshadow the 
change which is coming over the counsels of the Papacy. 


Whenever the Sacred College is called upon to elect 
a successor to Pius [X., the influences in favour of 
filling the Pontifical chair with a Pope ready to come 


to terms with the kingdom of Italy must be materially 
strengthened by the fact that Victor Emmanuel will no 
longer be the monarch to benefit by the surrender. On the 
other hand, King Humbert is not pledged, either by his 
antecedents or by his own declarations, to the same rigid 


resistance to the demands of the Church as was the case 
with his predecessor on the throne. Whether it would be 
wise to modify in any way Count Cavour’s principle of 


“Chiesa Libera in Stato Libero,” is another question. 


All we wish to point out is that a modification of this 


principle is facilitated by the change in the occupancy 
of the Italian throne. The quarrel between Church 


and State in the Peninsula has never yet assumed a 
theological aspect ; and the Papacy and the kingdom of 


Italy have so strong an interest in establishing some 
modus vivendi that both parties are likely to make serious 
concessions for the sake of peace. 

Indeed, if the early years of the new reign are to be 
seriously disturbed, we think the trouble may be looked 
for rather from political than from clerical agitation. 
Republicanism, happily for Italy, has with her been free 
from the taint of Communism. How far this is due to 
the physical conditions of the country, to the absence of 
any large manufacturing centres, or to the shrewd 
common sense of the people, is an open question, but 
there is no doubt about the fact that the doctrines of 
the International have never obtained any deep footing 
in the Peninsula. Even in their wildest days, Mazzini 
and his native-born disciples had very little really in 
common with the cosmopolitan revolutionary school: 
and ideas for the regeneration of society on a new basis 
find no favour with a people little prone to abstract 
speculation of any kind. On the other hand, Constitutional 
Republicanism of the kind rightly or wrongly supposed to 






other dynasty to fill the throne. 


shortcomings on the part of the sovereign, but by 
course of public events over which he has little 


be identified with M. Gambetta’s views is very congenial 
to Italian ideas and sentiments. The traditions of the race 
and country are in favour of a Commonwealth, and the 
mere name of the Republic has a strange attraction for 
4 nation which itself as the descendant as well 
as the successor of ancient Rome. Then, too, loyalty in 
our modern sense of the word is unknown to the great 
bulk of the Italians. Outside of Piedmont there is, and 
can be, no personal feeling of attachment to the House 
of Savoy. The reigning. dynasty is justly popular, 
because its maintenance is regarded as eel 4 to the 
independence and integrity of Italy ; but it has none of 
the personal hold accruing from long identification with 
the fortunes of the country over which it rules. The 
personality of Victor Emmanuel, as the founder of Italian 
unity, gave him a special title which can but partially 
be transmitted to his successor, The great majority of 
Italians are honestly convinced that, under the circum- 
stances of their country, a Constitutional Monarchy is 
the form of government best suited to their interests, 
and that the House of Savoy is better adapted than any 
But such a con- 
viction is liable to be shaken not only by any 
the 


or no control. If foreign complications, or pecuniary 
embarrassments, or political agitations should try the 
strength of monarchical institutions in Italy, the present 
King cannot appeal to the same hold on pone esteem 
and affection which his father had won by the services 
ofa lifetime. It will, we trust, be the lot of King Humbert 
to consolidate the kingdom which Victor Emmanuel 
founded. But it is useless to ignore the fact that the 
Monarchy exists as yet in Italy, not in virtue of any 
ancient tradition or established usage, but merely because 
at the time of her liberation the unity of Italy could not 
have been achieved under a republic. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 


The proverbial ingratitude of looking a gift horse im 
the mouth renders it difficult to criticise the Queen’s 
Speech from a Liberal’s point of view. Taken by itself, 
the document from which so much was expected is 
utterly unobjectionable. The most ardent partisan of 
peace, as well as the most fervent admirer of Russia, 
could find little to resent in the cautious and colourless 
language in which the attitude of England in respect of 
the war is described and defined. Considering how 
much apparent reason there was to apprehend the issue 
of a bellicose manifesto or an appeal to the warlike 
instincts of the nation, it must be matter for congratula- 
tion that the Royal Message contains nothing calcu- 
lated to excite popular feeling or to sanction any agita- 
tion for a modification of our neutral attitude. As we 
have never ceased to advocate the inexpediency of any 
kind of intervention in the war between Russia and 
Turkey, it would be unreasonable to blame the Govern- 
ment because they have followed the advice that we have 
tendered. It is not our duty to reconcile the seeming 
discrepancies between the language and the actions of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers. If the whole matter were not 
so serious, it would be impossible to avoid dwelling on 
the ludicrous position in which the official rn of 
the Ministry in the Press are now placed. For weeks 
and months past they have been uttering invectives 
against the opponents of intervention, on the ground 
that they were endeavouring to hinder the Government 
from advancing to the rescue of Turkey. Day after 
day, and evening after evening, we have been assured. 
that Lord Beaconsfield and his colleagues were resolved. 
to uphold the interests of England at any cost, and not 
to allow peace to be concluded without British sanction 
and approval. Now, however, at the very moment when 
Turkey has been utterly defeated, the country is 
assured by Her Majesty's Ministera that the peace 
about to be concluded between the belligerents is due 
to the good offices of England; that so far no 
British interests have been assailed, and that eyen if 
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everything should not turn out quite as satisfactorily 


as there is reason to anticipate, the utmost that 
the Government proposes to do is “to adopt measures 
ion.” The bluster, the <2 anes , na ro 
@laptrap appeals which preceded the delivery 
eset Speech have ended in this result—that, if cer- 
tain undefined contingencies should take place, Parlia- 
ment is to be asked, at some uncertain date, to vote 
a grant of unspecified amount, in order that the Govern- 
ment might be placed in the position to take hypothetical 
‘measures for a problematic object. And this is all that 
the Government even suggests that the country should 
do when the Russian armies are in fall march upon 
‘ Adrianople, if not upon the Bosphorus, 

No doubt on the same principle that drowning men 
catch at a straw, the advocates of intervention will con- 
‘sole themselves by the reflection that this contingent de- 
mand for a loan covers an intention to interfere, if needs 

"bo, by force of arms in the settlement of the Hastern 
Question. But whether such interference would be wise 
or unwise on principle, no candid observer can enter- 
‘tain any real idea that it is likely to be carried out in 
‘practice. The time has gone by when conditional 
assurances of combined action could produce any prac- 
“tical effect. To all outward appearance, the war in the 
Past is very near its close. The Government themselves 
confessedly look forward to a “pacific solution of the 
oints at issue, and a termination of the war.” It is 
‘idle to suppose that, after this “ pacific solution ’’ has 
been arrived at, its terms will be modified by any 
“measures of precaution’ which our Government may 
think fit to adopt. There is no arguing against the 
‘logic of accomplished facts ; or, at any rate, if argument 
is possible, it must be enforced by other means than a 
vague intimation that there may be a point beyond 
which neutrality might be exchanged for action. To 
speak the plain truth, this demand for a precautionary 
loan is only in accordance with the tentative policy 
which the Government has pursued ever since the 
commencement of the war. They have never been 
willing to acknowledge that England was not pre- 
“pared to fight, either directly or indirectly, on behalf of 
-"Tarkey. bo consequence of their reluctance to look facts 
“in the face they have always endeavoured to maintain 
the semblance of a warlike policy, while at the same 
time they have invariably given way whenever the 
necessity arose for converting that semblance into a 
reality. The demand for a war grant at the present 
moment, and under existing circumstances, either means 
a great deal or nothing at all. England hitherto has not 
been accustomed to make barren demonstrations; and 
at any other period of her history the world would have 
“assumed that the sudden convocation of Parliament in 
‘order to vote money for an increase of our naval and 
military forces was only the prelude to a declaration of 
war. Under the administration, however, of Lord 
Beaconsfield no such conclusion need be drawn. England 
has shown clearly that she has no intention of taking 
part in the war between Russia and Turkey. According 
‘to our judgment she is acting wisely and rightly in so re- 
solving. But when we have once come, and are known to 
have come, toa resolution not tointervene, it ishumiliating 
to an Englishman’s sense of dignity to be called upon to 
assert by the mouth of his Government that under certain 
cireumstances he might still be found equal to an in- 
definite emergency. The application to Parliament for 
a war loan is part and parcel of the policy which sent 
our fleet to Besika Bay, which strengthened the garrison 
of ‘Malta, and which undertook the duty of mediation 
without authority. Indeed, the Eastern Policy of the 
Government can be best defined by the comment which 


Byron passed on Wilberforce’s oratory of “ words and 
‘nothing but words.” 





DOMESTIC POLICY. 
In the most amusing among the so-called “ Re} 


Johnson gravely as- 
compares incipient 


‘Addresses,” the ghost of Doctor 
sures us that “the auditor who 
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eur with final vulgarity is reminded of the 
pious hawkers of Constantinople who solemnly per- 


ambulate her streets ee ‘In the name of 


the Prophet—figs.’” An anti-c almost equally 
sine sania. those believers in what may be 
called a sound domestic policy, who have followed in 
hope and faith the home legislation of Her Majesty’s 
advisers. We were warned on Thursday morning last, 
upon a more or less inspired authority, that “ nobody 
expects, or could reasonably wish, that a lengthy pro- 
gramme of domestic legislation should be proffered for 
a Session which must inevitably be devoted for an in- 
definite period to the momentous dangers threatening 
the national interests in the East.”” We accordingly find 
that, as might indeed have been expected, the programme 
of home legislation is only comparable for meagreness 
to the bill of fare of a Barmecide’s dinner. Two mea- 
sures of codification, the one consolidating the existing 
Factory Acts, and the other simplifying and expressing 
in one Act the whole law and procedure relating to 
indictable offences, are to be laid before the House. For 
the former of these we have no doubt to thank Mr. 
Cross, whose patience and assiduity are almost as mar- 
vellous as his common sense. The latter is no scheme 
for which the present Ministry can claim exclusive merit. 
For years past, the Home Office has had under the con- 
sideration of its permanent officials various schemes for 
the codification of the Criminal Law, and unless we 
are much mistaken more than one criminal code has 
been actually drawn up. The one which we are now 
promised will probably prove to have been drafted by 
Sir Henry Thring and his juniors, and to have been finally 
settled by Sir James Stephen. It will consequently 
have been carefully, minutely, and deliberately considered, 
and it is only to be hoped that it may pass into law. As 
for the promise that the attention of the House of Com- 
mons is again to be called to the question of the sum- 
mary jurisdiction of magistrates, we confess that we 
gather from it but little comfort. We are not told 
what the measure offered is to be, or with what 
it is to deal. We may, however, be certain of one 
thing—that it is not likely in any respect to interfere 
with the functions, privileges, and prerogatives of ‘ the 
Great Unpaid,” and, inasmuch as nothing short of 
the appointment of stipendiary magistrates for coun- 
ties and rural districts is ever likely to satisfy public 
opinion, we can hardly hope to see the question of the 
summary jurisdiction of magistrates finally settled in 
the present Session. Had we confidence in our magi- 
strates, we need hardly trouble ourselves to determine 
the limits of their jurisdiction. On the contrary, the 
tendency would rather be to throw upon them additional 
duties and responsibilities. The jurisdiction, for in- 
stance, of the stipendiary magistrates in the metropoli- 
tan area is, like that of the County Court Judges, being 
perpetually increased, until at last the magistrates 
themselves complain, with no little show of reason, 
that they are overworked. We are not likely, how- 
ever, to have, even from Mr. Cross himself, a Bill for 
the appointment of rural stipendiaries; nor would 
such a measure, even if it were introduced, have 
much chance of passing through the present House of 
Commons. 

The picce de résistance, undoubtedly, of the programme 
is County Government. We are told singularly little, 
but we are left to infer that some sort of a measure 
will be introduced for the formation of County Boards. 
In such a case everything will, of course, depend upon 
the electoral machinery that is created, and a County 
Board, if it is to give any satisfaction, must be directly 
representative of the county ratepayers. Should any 
kind of fancy suffrage be introduced, with the hope 
of securing to the landed interest what some people 
would call its “legitimate influence ’’ in the manage- 
ment of county affairs, it will be better, upon the 
whole, that the measure should be thrown out, and, 
like other poms home reforms, wait for its solution 
at some other date. Year by year it becomes more and 
more obvious that rural municipal government is in- 
evitable, and that the heterogeneous functions at present 
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exercised by county magistrates, lord-lieutenants, and 


other such officials, must be consolidated, and placed in 
the hands of a representative body. The question, 
however, is one so important that, when it is settled, it 
must be settled thoroughly; and should Mr. Cross’s 
measure prove unsatisfactory, it will, in our judgment, 
be the duty of the Opposition to resist it rather than to 
lend itself to an imperfect and unsatisfactory settlement. 
Indirect representation is worse than no representation. 
at all; and if any complicated electoral machinery is 
to be invented, or any means are to be used to prevent 
County Boards from thoroughly expressing the wishes of 
the large numerical majority of county ratepayers, the 
measure will have to be contested. We may, for in- 
stance, be told that, inasmuch as rates are paid not per 
capita but ad valorem, the larger ratepayers ought to 
enjoy a plurality of votes; or we may be told that the 
principle of popular representation will be sufficiently 
carried into effect if County Boards are formed out of 
the existing Justices of the Peace on the one hand, and 
a certain number of representatives elected by the Poor 
Law guardians on the other. Neither proposal can be 
for a moment entertained. Either the County Board 
must directly represent the county ratepayers, or the 
existing order of things may as well continue a little 
longer. 

Ireland and Scotland are but lightly dealt with. A 
Bill is promised for Ireland to amend the existing law 
of grand juries. The Home Rulers will, of course, use 
all their efforts to talk it out, and will be more or 
less supported by the other Irish members and by 
the Liberals below the gangway. Something is also 
said about intermediary education. No Government, 
however, in the fifth year of its existence, is for 
a moment likely to carry an Education Bill of any 
kind. If the measure is one of little importance, it 
need hardly have been mentioned ; if of importance, we 
might almost as well be promised a Reform Bill, or 
something equally momentous. Two Scotch measures 
are also to be laid before the House. One of these deals 
with roads and bridges, and its object presumably is to 
abolish tolls and to substitute a rate or local assessment 
in their place. It was, unless we are mistaken, intro- 
duced last Session, and was strangled by the over kind- 
ness of a Conservative Scotch member and supporter of 
the Government, who placed upon the notice-paper 
something like 200 amendments. Something of the 
same kind will no doubt again take place; and it can, 
indeed, hardly be expected that, in the intervals of per- 
petual debate upon the Eastern Question, the House 
should find time to consider so purely parochial a matter 
as the abolition of tolls. We are also told that a mea- 
sure is to be brought in dealing with Scotch hospitals 
and endowed schools. Should it be wisely con- 
ceived and liberally shaped, it will touch the hinge 
of the whole question of education in Scotland. 
Scotch grammar schools are at present frozen out 
between the primary schools on the one hand, the 
standard of which is creditably—if not, indeed, am- 
bitiously—high, and the Universities on the other, the 
standard of which is discreditably low. Few of the 
grammar schools have more than a nominal endow- 
ment; but the endowed schools and hospitals in the 
large cities have revenues which, if properly distributed, 
would do much to restore intermediary education in 
Scotland to its proper place. Whether the Bill will set 
about this task in the proper way, and whether, if it 
does, it will escape the inevitable fate of a Select Com- 
mittee, yet remains to be seen. 
e: Some four years ago, it was complained of the 
Government that it was pursuing a policy in home 
matters, as in all others, of masterly inactivity. In 
answer to the charge, a large Conservative meeting was 
assembled at which an honourable member, now a 
Cabinet Minister, explained to his audience that the 

licy of the Ministry would be to devote itself to 

omestic matters, and more especially to sanitary legisla- 
tion. ‘ Sanitas sanitatum; omnia sanitas,”’ is respectable 
and sufficiently sonorous Latin. The promise, however, 
which was then given has hardly been fulfilled, and this 


‘House of Commons by thethroat. Peop 


Session, at any rate, the programme of domestic legisla- 
tion is poverty-stricken in the extreme. There are two 
questions, for instance, of paramount importauce to the 
metropolis, if not to the nation at large—the creation of. 
@ metropolitan municipality, and the acquisition by the 
ratepayers of the existing inlenente of the and 
water companies. On each of these two points the 

Royal Message is silent. We did not of course even 

expect it to allude to matters such as the County 
Franchise, or the law of employers and employed. But 
when we think that what we are promised at the 

outside is a Criminal Code, a consolidated Factory Act, 

an attempt to deal with, if not, indeed, to defer the 

question of County Boards, and a little tinkering 

legislation on matters of detail for Ireland and Scotland, 

we can hardly check a grave smile at finding the . 
Divine Blessing invoked upon labours so slight in 

—e and so little likely to end in any substantial 

result. 


HOME RULE AND OBSTRUCTION. 


The Home Rulers have been “ arranging their pro- 
gramme ”’ for the Session. What their programme is, 
and how they have arranged it, we are not permitted 
fully to learn, for with commendable sagacity they 
transacted their little business in private. Hence they 
have been able to announce that their proceedings were 
delightfully harmonious. It does not concern anybody 
very gravely to forecast the probabilities of what the 
Home Rule policy may be, but as regards that section 
of its exponents generally called “‘ the Obstructives,” our 
minds—and we trust the minds of most sensible people 
—are tolerably well made up already. A policy of 
wilful and useless obstruction of the progress of public 
business is not to be discussed, for it cannot bear dis- 
cussion. There has been enough of obstruction, and 
there ought to be no more of it. By the fatuous bungling 
of Ministers last Session, the conduct of public affairs 
and the control of the order of business in the House of 
Commons were disgracefully deran That blunder 
will not, it is hoped, be repeated. Those in whom the 
executive authority of the House has been vested have 
had time to see the magnitude of their mistake, and to 
decide on @ wiser and a better course of action. 


That course is not hard to find. No man or no set 
of men can be permitted to bully the House of Commons, 
and defy its authority. The House is the arbiter 
of its own dignity; it needs no appeal to any other 
executive to punish contempt of its discipline and 
defiance of its {rules. The equity or the reasonableness 
of the demand for Home Rale for Ireland has no bear- 
ing whatever on an outrageous we tn take the 

e who say that 
they will carry their Sem by fair means or by foul means, 
and try foul means first, can only be dealt with in one 
way, and that way is to treat them simply as brawlers, 
and, as brawlers, to put them compulsorily to silence. 
When a Member of the House, whether advocating 
Home Rule or any other principle or measure, wilfally 
and repeatedly outrages the decency of public debate, 
defies the authority which has been elected to repre- 
sent order and to enforce its observance, and violently 
disregards all warning and remonstrance, that Member 
should be silenced, by a formal vote of the House, for 
the remainder of the debate. He should not be pre- 
cluded from voting, for that would .be to punish his 
constituency for the misconduct of their representative, 
and to ive a number of electors of their constitu- 
tional right to voice in the disposal of national affairs ; 
but he should be excluded from further participation in 
the discussion. There would be no great hardship in 
this, as the offender, since so many of the 
most usefal members of the House voluntarily re- 
frain from speaking, and his constituents could 
not complain of being disfranchised. To shut up 
the mouths of the Bi and Parnells, ro _con~ 
tinuing to them their right to take part in any division, 
woul be the simplest way to checkmate the “ policy of 
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obstruction ;” the Serjeant-at-Arms being, of course, 
the last resort, just as he would be in the case of a 
disorderly or a riotous Member or stranger, who should 
iasist on disturbing the order of the House, or insulting 
its president. It is absolutely necessary to draw this 
wide and clear line between Home Rule and Obstruc- 
tion. To lump them together is doubly unfair. When 
brought before us, we must consider, even though we 
should finally reject, such a measure as those who 
advocate Home Rule for Ireland are always promising 
to bring forward, just as we must consider the Per- 
missive Bill, the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, the 
Sunday Closing Bill, or any other vexed public ques- 
tion, But it is the first necessity of such considera- 
tion that those who ask it must prefer their request 
in decent terms and with an orderly demeanour. 
We must refuse emphatically to hold debate with 
rowdies. If the Irish members, or any section of them, 
are prepared to make a formal demand for an altera- 
tion of the system on which Great Britain and Ireland 
are at present unitedly governed, they are entitled 
to a hearing, but there must be no bullying and no 
threatening. | 
We hope that Ministers have also “ arranged their 
programme” on this point, for the country will not 
patiently endure any renewal of the scenes of last 
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theory, and, except on mere abstract principles of juris- 
prudence, no opinion on law reform is worth very much 
unless it come from a Judge, or a practising barrister 
or solicitor, or someone who has had long experience of 
the law, not as it exists in statutes, precedents, and 
text-books, but as it is every day administered in open 
Court. Both Sir James “bie en and Mr. Wills 
possess this experience in an eminent degree. They 
are practising lawyers of more than usual posi- 
tion and of recognised ability, and have, each of 
them, had no little amount of judicial experience 
both in civil and in criminal cases. They disagree, 
it is true, on the particular point in question. 
Sir James Stephen holds that prisoners ought to be 
examined ; Mr. Wills thinks that they ought not. But 
although they thus differ in their conclusion, there-is a 
singular unanimity between them as to the actual facts. 
It is only as to the inferences that they are in we Ap 
Each holds that many instances occur in which an 
innocent man is convicted who, if his mouth were not 
closed, would be perfectly able to clear himself, and to 
explain away suspicious circumstances. The com- 
monest experience, Sir James Stephen thinks, shows 
that it must be a great advantage to an innocent and 
a disadvantage to a guilty person to be questioned 
in open Court, instead of being, as now, merely allowed 


Session. Home Rule may or may not be a visionary | to make a statement. “An innocent man may often 
and delusive craze, leading those who follow it yet | find it very difficult to give an explanation of the 


farther and farther from the true paths of national 
progress ; but the attempt to enforce Home Rule by a 
“‘nolicy of obstruction” is an insolent and audacious 
outrage on the majesty of the House of Commons, and 
with such a policy there can be no terms made, It 
is but commonly fair to Mr. Butt to recognise that 
he has at least no active sympathy with the tactics 
pursued last Session by the tail of his following. 
So far, indeed, he seems desirous to conduct his agita- 
tion not only on Parliamentary but on strictly Constitu- 
tional lines. By his deference to authority, his recog- 
nition of the courtesies of debate-—to say nothing of its 
decencies—and by his observance of that personal and 
general politeness which distinguishes a gentleman from 
a “rough,” Mr. Butt has earned a certain amount of 
sympathy and consideration, even from those who 
regard his views as most mistaken and his policy as 
most mischievous. That he has entailed on himself a 
proportionate amount of suspicion and distrust from the 
pseudo-National party is a fact of which he must be 
fully aware, and at which no one who knows anything of 
the history of Irish political agitation can feel the least 
surprise. It is the old story. The repealer O’Connell 
falls before the party of action, the Young Irelanders ; 
the Home Ruler, Isaac Butt, will fall before the im- 
pationce and the impracticability of the ‘‘ Nationalists,”’ 
who in their turn will be superseded by some as yet 
embryonic agitators, who will start some new chimera, 
and head the unhappy sister country in her old pursuit 
of shadows, to the neglect and hindrance of all those 
substantial measures which tend to make a nation truly 
great and keep her prosperous. It cannot, however, be 
too clearly understood that Home Rule and Obstruction 
must be kept apart. We may concede deliberation on the 
first, but we cannot fora moment palter with the second. 
Home Rule must be overcome by argument; Obstrac- 
‘tion must be put down by force. ———_- 





CRIMINAL PROCEDURE. 


In the last two numbers of the Nineteenth Century 
‘have appearen two articles, the one in December by Sir 
James Fitzjames Stephen, and the one in January by 
Mr. Wills, dealing, amongst other points of law reform, 
with the specific question whether prisoners upon their 
trial ought to be examined. Lach article is, we need 
hardly say, carefully thought out, and the points in each 
are ably stated. Papers on law reform are usually 
written by gentlemen who have little or no practical 
experience of the actual working of the law. Law, 
however, like medicine, cannot possibly be mastered in 
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various circumstances which make against him, if he is 
left to find out for himself in what respects they are 
suspicious, and is obliged to throw his defence into 
the form of a connected statement. The very fact that 
he is innocent will often make it difficult for a person 
to understand the grounds on which he is supposed to 
be guilty, and will thus make it far more difficult than 
it would otherwise be for him to give the explana- 
tions necessary to establish his innocence.’ Mr. Wills, 
on the other hand, although he admits that “ there are 
cases, more or less numerous, in which an innocent man 
accused of crime must simply thirst for the opportunity 
of telling his own tale, and letting himself be sub- 
jected to the most rigorous examination, and in which 
the fact that he cannot do so must appear to him 
an intolerable hardship and a crying injustice,” 
is yet, at the same time, of opinion that such 
instances are few and far between. The majority of 
prisoners, he thinks, are, when innocent of the par- 
ticular crime with which they are charged, yet very 
much the sort of persons who would be disposed to 
commit it; they are at once innocent, and of more or 
less generally unsatisfactory life or character; they are 
ignorant ; do not appreciate the force of circumstantial 
evidence; are untruthful; and their examination and 
cross-examination would do them, in his judgment, more 
harm than good. He is, however, thoroughly at accord 
with Sir James Stephen that if prisoners were ex- 
amined fewer guilty persons would escape. Indeed, his 
objections, when summed up, resolve themselves into 
two—that at present an ignorant prisoner of unsatisfac- 
tory character has a better chance of escaping, if inno- 
cent, than he would if he were examined; that, 
in his judgment, it is impossible to examine upon oath 
a prisoner in chief without cross-examining him ; and 
that although our Judges and possibly our Recorders and 
stipendiary magistrates might be capable of discharging 
this duty, the Chairmen and Deputy-Chairmen of Quarter 
Sessions, and the non-stipendiary magistracy especially, 
would use the power of cross-examination unjustly and 
mercilessly. It seems to us that on both these points 
Sir James Stephen has much the best of the argument. 
It is admitted that at present there are occasional in- 
stances where an innocent man of good character is con- 
victed because his mouth is closed. This is surely a 
greater evil than that innocent prisoners of doubtful 
character and antecedents should be convicted because, 
upon examination in open Court, they prevaricate and 
quibble; while the fact that Chairmen of Quarter 
Sessions would use the power of cross-examination as an 
instrament of torture seems to us rather an argument 
for abolishing Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, and suk- 
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stitating Recorders in their place, than for retaining 
our existing defective criminal procedure. 

As between Sir James Stephen on the one hand, and 
Mr. Wills on the other, the whole question very much 
resolves itself into this—that Sir James Stephen thinks 
that prisoners ought to be examined, and that Mr. Wills 
is of the same opinion, if only he could be satisfied that 
they would be examined in a proper manner, and not to 
their own prejudice. We are, in short, reduced to this 
position, that, if prisoners can be properly examined, the 
thing ought to be done. Mr. Wills sees practical diffi- 
culties in the way. Sir James Stephen takes a bolder 
and broader line. He is, in his own mind, certain that 
if the functions which in France are discharged by the 
Procureur-Général and by the Court, were in our own 
Criminal Courts entrusted, not perhaps to a Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions, but to a Judge, or Recorder, or a 
stipendiary magistrate, there would be no danger of 
their being abused. “Judges or counsel,’ says he, 
‘‘ who are harsh to prisoners, however vile, or cunning, 
or impudent, are as much in the wrong as a strong man 
who strikes a little child or a sick woman; and I think 
it may fairly be said that in this country, as it is, there 
is not much more reason to fear the one scandal than 
the other. I do not think there would be much, if any, 
real danger that any arrangement which might be made 
for questioning prisoners would seriously affect this 
noble characteristic of English courts of justice.’’ 
We doubt if Mr. Wills would traverse this view of the 
facts. Indeed, unless we do him an injustice, he is at 
accord with Sir James Stephen as to what ought to be 
done, only that he does not see his way to do it, and so 
takes refuge behind an old dictum of Lord Mansfield, to 
the effect that a Judge “ must not only do what is right, 
but must do it in the right way.”’ It is clear, of course, 
that whenever a measure making provision for the 
examination, cross-examination, and re-examination of 
prisoners is introduced into Parliament, it will have to 
be laid before a Select Committee, by whose recom- 
mendation it will be determined whether its proposals are 
to be rejected, or whether, under certain limitations, they 
can be passed. It will be, of course, a most difficult ques- 
tion to determine by whom the examination is to be con- 


ducted. Mr. Wills entertains a very strong opinion that 


the Judge ought to take no part in it. With all respect 
for his long experience and undoubted legal knowledge, 
we venture to differ from him. It seems to us that the 
prisoner ougbt, before the magistrates, to be allowed to 
give his own statement, as he is at present, subject to 
the condition that he is liable to have it used as evidence 
against him. He ought not to be cross-examined upon 
it by the magistrates, because it is impossible to draw a 
distinction between stipendiary and non-stipendiary 
magistrates, and because, as Mr. Wills points out, non- 
stipendiary magistrates would inevitably abuse the 
power of cross-examination. When, however, he is 
brought before a competent tribunal—and by a com- 
petent tribunal we do not mean a Court of Quarter 
Sessions as at present constituted—he ought to be 
allowed to tender evidence on his own behalf. Questions 
ought then, we venture to think, to be put to 
him both by the Judge, by the jury, and by the counsel 
for the prosecution. These questions, however, ought 
not to assume the bullying, menacing aspect of 
an ordinary cross-examination. They ought to be 
judicial in their character ; and to ensure this they ought 
to be reduced to writing, and read out to the prisoner by 
the Clerk of the Court. By this means the brow- 
beating and intimidation of which Mr. Wills is so 
afraid, would be avoided ; the prisoner would fall into 
no traps; and if, upon cross-examination, appearances 
went against him, the Judge, or an intelligent juror, 
would be sure to put the matter right. After all, the 
one object of all evidence is, as writers of text-books 
perpetually remind us, to arrive at the truth; and it 
can hardly be questioned that interrogation and cross- 
interrogation of the prisoner in a decorous and orderly 
manner is a course more calculated to arrive at 
the truth than any other. Common sense tells us 
that, if a prisoner is innocent, his first wish will 


be to be examined on his own behalf, and that, 


if he is guilty, it will be clearly to his interest 
to throw the onus of proof on the prosecution. 
We could wish that some private member in the 
House of Commons would introduce a bill upon 
this subject, and accept a reference of it to a Select Com- 
mittee. What we want is, as we have said before, not 
the opinion of theorists, but that of experts. A Select 
Committee would have power to take the evidence of 
Judges, Recorders, and counsel in extensive practice, and 
would probably have little difficulty in arriviag at a cor- 
rect conclusion. We notice that in the Queen’s Speech 
a measure is promised the object of which is to simplify 
and express in one Act the whole law and procedure 
relating to indictable offences. A Select Committee is 
the inevitable fate of such a measure, and it is to be 
hoped that, when the Committee commences its labours, 
this, the most vital question of criminal procedure, may 
not be passed over. 


THE REVOLT OF MR. STANLEY JEVONS. 


Rebels against intellectual authority should always 
receive a fair hearing. It is impossible not to sympa- 
thise to some extent with Mr. Stanley Jevons when he 
raises the standard of insurrection against Mill’s Logic, 
and declares that, “for his part, he will no longer con- 
sent to live silently under the incubus of bad logic and 
bad philosophy which Mill’s works have laid upon us.” 
Mr. Jevons is quite right to decline to live silently under 
any incubns. For twenty years, it appears, Mr. Jevons 
has been “a more or less constant student of Mill’s 
books ;”’ for fourteen years he has been a teacher of 
Logic—the six years spent in preparation for this task is 
a proof of Mr. Jevons’s conscientiousness—and he “ has 
been compelled, by the traditional requirements of the 
See of London, to make those works at least 
partially his text-books in lecturing.’ Four of Mr. 
Jevons’s teaching years seem to hire bien spent in com- 
parative happiness; “some ten years of study” (in- 
cluding four years of teaching) “ passed before he be 
to detect the fundamental unsoundness”’ of Mr. Mill’s 
principal writings. But ‘‘ during the last ten years the 
conviction has ually grown upon his mind that 
Mill’s authority is doing immense injury to the cause of 
philosophy and intellectual training in England,” 
and Mr. Jevons has writhed under a secret sorrow till 
he could contain himself no longer. It is to be hoped 
he is comparatively happy now that he has given expres- 
sion to his feelings; but it is a pity that he kept silence 
so long; partly because he might have been less noisy 
when he did at last break out; and, further, because. 
there was not the least necessity for his imposing upon 
himself this oppressive yoke of reticence. 

When we read the bitter tale of wrong and heroic de. 
claration of independence with which Mr. Jevons pre- 
faces his attack in the Contemporary Review, we expected 
to find an exposure of many and grievous logical 
fallacies which Mr. Mill’s disciples had been holding as 
an “incubus” over the youthful intellects of the country; 
and we were much surprised, as we read on, to discovor 
that there is not a single tenable point in Mr. Jevons’s 
criticism which has not been commonplace among 
teachers of logic and other intelligent persons for a 
longer period than the ten years during which Mr. 
Jevons has been devouring his heart in silent indigna- 
tion. The bulk of Mr. Serta assault, which he de- 
scribes as being “ made directly against the citadel of 
his [ Mr. Mill’s] logical reputation,” is directed against 
Mr. Mill’s views concerning Geometrical Reasoning, and 
his analysis of the Import of Propositions. Now, both 
those parts of Mr. Mill’s “citadel,” as Mr. Jevons calls 
it, have been taken to pieces by Professor Bain, “a main- 
stay of the empirical school,” one of the foremost of the 
disciples who, in Mr. Jevons’s imagination, are tyrannising 
over the public in Mr. Mill’s name, and fanatically up- 
holding his doctrines as those of a perfect man. Mr. 
Jevons professes a great respect for the “ vigour and 
logical consistency” of Professor Bain’s “own proper 
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writings,” and if he has read “his works on Logic,” in 
which he says the faithful disciple “has unfortunatel 
adopted too much of Mill’s views,” he will understand, 
or may after twenty years’ a and teaching, the 
necseilty of specifying which of Mill’s views he means. 
There is not a chapter of Mill’s Logic which Professor 
Bain has accepted without thorough revision and modi- 
fication, which goes a good deal d than Mr. 
Jevons’s pettifogging verbal criticism. Mr. Jevons de- 
Indes himself when he supposes that the citadel of Mill’s 
reputation lies in minute accuracy of detail, or in the 
perfect consistency of all parts of his system; and he 
shows an amusing conception of the function of a 
teacher when he asstmes that his whole duty is to cram 
text-books, with all their imperfections, into the heads 
of his pupils. It is Mill’s distinction to have introduced 
new life into the study of Logic—to have issued a work 
of striking novelty, which has powerfully stimulated 
European thought, and inflnenced all subsequent writ- 
ings on the subject. The publication of Mill’s Logic is 
an epoch in the history of Logic; and this is why can- 
didates for University degrees in Philosophy are expected 
to show an acquaintance with the work. None of Mr. 
Mill’s prominent disciples, and, we venture to say, no 
University examiner, believes the work to be perfect ; and 
Mr. Jevons may rest assured that if he has simply taught 
his pupils to repeat Mill's views memoriter—which he 
seems to have done for four years at least, if he does not 
consider it his duty as a teacher of the text-book to do so 
now—he has not qualified them to obtain the highest 
number of marks. 

The conclusion at which Mr. Jevons has arrived, and 
which he exerts himself so clamorously to impress on 
the public, is that Mill had ‘‘an essentially illogical 
mind,” this being the reason why he is now an 
“incubus.” It is of little consequence to Mr. Mill’s 
reputation whether he had a logical mind or not, so 
long as the fact remains that he has done more to set 
people thinking about Logic than anyone else for many 


. generations. But it is worth while looking at Mr. 


Jevons’s illustration of Mill’s essential illogicality. We 
may reasonably suppose that he sets some store by the 
first that he puts forward, unless, as the subject is the 
definition of Religion, Mr. Jevons adduces it ad 
invidiam, and by way of representing himself as a 
champion of orthodoxy as well as essential logicality 
of mind. Mr. Mill, he says, gives two different defini- 
tions or descriptions of Religion, the “ obvious discre- 
pancy”’ of which nothing can “palliate.’” The two 
definitions are as follows :— 


The essence of religion is the strong and earnest direction of the 
sensations and desires towards an ideal object, recognised as of the 
highest excellence, and as rightfully paramount over all selfish 
a of desire. 

teligion, as distinguished from poetry, is the craving to know 
whether these imaginative concep ions have realities answering to 
them in some other world than ours. 


Whether Mr. Mill’s definition is right or wrong is a 
question by itself; but, for the life of us, we cannot see 
any inconsistency between these two statements, and at 
first we were at a loss to understand where the essenti- 
ally logical mind of Mr. Jevons had detected it. At first 
we supposed that, in his strong desire for strict logical 
accuracy, he had omitted the words “and desires ” from 
the first sentence. But his own explanation shows that 
the process by which he arrived at the inconsistency was 
still more extraordinary. “I do not think,’’ he says, 
in reference to an attempt to reconcile the two sentences 
of the context, “that any context can remove the dis- 
crepancy: in the one case the object of desire is an 
ideal object ; in the other case the craving, which I pre- 
sume means a strong desire, is towards realities in some 
other world ; and the difference between ideal and real 
is too wide for any context to bridge over.” A ve 

pretty manipulation of words! Mr. Mill’s phrase, “ the 
craving to know whether these imaginative conceptions 
have realities answering to them in some other world 
than ours,” is transformed, in passing through Mr. 
Jevons’s essentially logical mind, into the phrase, “ the 
craving towards realities in some other world;” that is 


to say, Mr. Jevons can see no difference between the 
craving to know whether a thing exists and the fact that 
it exists. The wish is not father to the thought, in Mr. 
Jevons’s mind ; it is the thought and the correspondin 
reality too. With what scorn must Mr. Jevons, prou 
in the essential logicality of his mind, regard the foolish 
old proverb, “If wishes were horses, beggars would 
ride;” and how he must chuckle over the absurdity of 
the last exemplification of it, “ If wishes were logicians, 
Mr. Jevons would demolish the citadel of Mill’s 
reputation.” 

But we must not do Mr. Jevons the injustice to pass 
altogether over the illustrations of Mill’s inaccuracy 
derived from his logical writings. Did our space per- 
mit, we could cull from these two striking articles a rich 
variety of illustrations of the admirably refractive power 
of what Mr. Jevons “is pleased to call his mind.” 
One must suffice for the present, but it is a big one, and 
is the pidce de résistance in Mr. Jevons’s second article. 
In his analysis of the Import of Propositions Mr. Mill 
adopted five divisions—Existence, Co-existence, Se- 
quence, Causation, Resemblance. Every proposition 
must have one or other of these five imports ; it must 
affirm either simply that a thing exists, or that it co- 
exists with something else, or that it follows something 
else, or that it is the cause or effect of something else, 
or that it resembles something else. The classification 
is undoubtedly inadequate as a basis for the division of 
Logic into departments ; and anyone who wishes to see 
its inadequacy fully explained cannot do better than 
read Professor Bain’s discussion of the subject in his 
Logic. But it is not the inadequacy of the analysis that 
offends Mr. Jevons; his object in referring to it is to 
catch Mr. Mill in a verbal contradiction, and so to 
prove that his mind is essentially illogical. Mr. Mill, 
in this part of his Logic, says, in effect, that propositions 
affirming mere resemblance, such as “John is like 
James,” “this colour is like that colour,’ are of very 
little importance. He is, be it observed, classifying pro- 
positions with a view to distinguishing the logical pro- 
cesses by which their validity can be verified; and he 
puts affirmations of resemblance aside because they 
seldom, if ever, can be proved by any logical process. 
They are matters of observation, and not of logical 
proof. But Mr. Jevons, catching up the words that Re- 
semblance is of little importance, hurries off to Mr. Mill’s 
chapters on the Inductive Methods, and tkere finds him 
maintaining that Resemblance is everything. Of these 
Methods, “the first is called the Method of Agreement ; 
the second is the Method of Difference ; the third is the 
joint Method of Agreement and Difference ; and the re- 
maining two methods are confessedly developments of 
these principal methods. Now,’ Mr. Jevons goes trium- 
phantly on to say, “does Agreement mean Resemblance, 
or not? If it does, then the whole of the third book may 
be said to treat of a relation which Mill had professedly 
postponed to the second section of the twenty-fourth 
chapter.’ Here, indeed, is a marvellous illustration, 
not of illogicality on the part of Mr. Mill, but of obtuse- 
ness on the part of Mr. Jevons—obtuseness profound, 
stupendous, incomprehensible, after his twenty years’ 
study of Logic. In the one place, Mr. Mill was speaking 
of Resemblance as a subject of proof, in the other of 
Resemblance as a matter of observation and a means of 
proof. He wrote for persons of average intellect, and 
did not consider it necessary to explain at the end of 
every sentence in a chapter what was the main theme 
of the chapter. That Mr. Jevons wants no such assist- 
ance in following a logical discussion we may be sure, 
but his essentially logical mind can discover no difference 
between proving an aflirmation of Resemblance and 
adducing an affirmation of Resemblance for the purpose 
of proving a causal sequence. In Mr. Jevons’s mind, 
the conclusion proved and the evidence which goes 
towards its proof are one and the same. And this is 
the “ essential ” logician who affirms that “there is no 
certainty that in Mr. Mill’s writings the same line of 
thought is maintained for two sentences in succession,” 
and has undertaken to expose “the disconnected and 
worthless character of his philosophy,” and to “ show 





that there is hardly one of his more important. and 
peculiar doctrines which he has not himself amply 
refnted.” 
this, bat he has not made a good beginning. 


A CHAMPION BOAT-RACE. 
We first hear of a champion sculler of the Themes in 


1831, one Robert Campbell, a waterman,; he held his 


title till 1846, and then gave way to Robert Coombes. 
‘‘Watermen ’’ in those days had a monopoly of profes. 
sional boat-racing ; their trade of locomotion on the 
silent highway is in these days practically at an end 
above London Bridge. 
stand, or stop a bus, or take the underground railway, 
where in old days they used to seek the nearest stairs, 
and call fora wherry. Below-bridge watermen still ply, 
but the steamboats take the bread out of their mouths, 
and they are not what they once were. Technically, 
the modern leading scullers are all “ landsmen”—i,¢., 
they are not watermen who are free of the river. They 
row races for money, but they have not the livery, and 
they may not ply for hire. To be entitled to do the 
latter, they must have served seven years’ apprentice- 
ship and pay fees. Henry Kelley was the last of the 
bond fide waterman champions who had been bred up 
to the trade from youth. J. Renforth, of Newcastle, 
who came after him, was a forgeman by trade, but took 
to professional rowing because, in his leisure hours, he 
showed an aptitude for it, and his friends brought him 
out and backed him, like an owner of racehorses does a 
Derby colt. Next came J. Sadler, once a chimney- 
sweep; he served articles of apprenticeship in later years. 
In 1876, E. Trickett, of Australia, came to England 
and beat Sadler, and the time-honoured title of Cham- 
pion of the World was lost to England. Two other 
strangers had in former years tried for the honour—H. 
Green, of Australia, assailed R. Chambers, of New- 
castle, in 1873, and Hammill, of America, tried against 
H. Kelley in 1866. Each of them were easily beaten by 
the English champions. Sadler was a wreck when 
Trickett beat him eighteen months ago. Englishmen 
did not seem to be aware that they had then three 
better professional scullers just coming into notice. 
One of them was J. Higgins, an ex-coalwhipper, 
and present English champion ; another was R. Boyd, 
son of a Newcastle bargeman; and the third, and 
perhaps the most promising of all for the future, was 
T. Blackman, then a youth of nineteen years, son of a 
small Dulwich tradesman. Boyd and Higgins met for 
the Championship, in May last, on the Thames. The 
day was stormy, and Boyd had the sheltered side of the 
river, while Higgins was in a surf. The race under 
such circumstances was a farce; Boyd won easily, while 
Higgins floundered in waves to leeward. In October 
last Higgins turned the tables on Boyd, after a stern 
chase for half the distance. The Thames course, from 
Putney to Mortlake, the same as that over which 
Oxford and Cambridge annually row, is 44 miles 
long. On a good tide a sculler can do this dis. 
tance in less than twenty-three minutes, a rate of 
nearly twelve miles an hour. But Thames tides are 
capricious in strength, even at new moons, and the 
fastest times over this course have, curiously enough, 
been done by men far below champion calibre. No 
champion race has ever been faster than 23 min. 15 sec. 
Eight oars can do the course in 19 min. 0 sec., on a 
really good tide, with no wind; the fastest race, how- 
ever, for eights, was that between the Universities in 
1873, when Cambridge, upon a tide two days short of a 
spring tide, took 19 min. 35sec. The beaten crew, 
Oxford, were only three lengths behind them, and so 
were quicker than any other winning crew before or 
since ; yet they were only second class ; and this shows 
how capricious tides on the Thames are. 

A racing boat of the present day would astonish bards 
who in old times used to sing of the “ trim-built 
wherry.”” Outriggers of iron were actually used in 
the North so long ago as 1830, but there was a preju- 
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dice against them. In 1844, Harry Clasper produced 
the first ontrigged racing boat, according to modern 
ideas. He reduced the beam of his craft, so as to make: 
her cut the water more easily; and attached 8-inch 


ontriggers to her gunwale, to give the necessary lever. 
age for the oar. §ince then boat-building has made’ 
rapid strides, and the boat of the present day requires: 


as much of the talent of the cabinet-maker as art of the 

ship-builder. She is finished and polished like a 

drawing-room table; her fittings are more like those of* 
A racing -. is some 58 feet long 


@ lady’s workbox. 
(five-and-twenty years ago feet was the length), 


and she costs some sixty guineas. A sculling boat, for 
one oarsmap, who wields a scull in each hand, is some’ 
30 feet long, a foot wide in the widest part of the actual’ 
hull, and costs about fourteen guineas. The ends of ally 
these racing boats are covered with water-tight canvas’ 
beyond that part in which the oarsman sits, else they’ 
would sink in a few strokes; their sterns run under 
water at racing pace, even when the water is smooth, ' 
and a ripple flows all over the canvas ends. Yet their 
water-tight ends carry them safely through waves on. 
the tideway which would sink an ordinary open-decked’ 
pleasure “gig.” A racing skiff for one person usually’ 
weighs about 33 lbs, The lightest of this sort that we: 
ever saw was built some dozen years ago by H. Clasper, 
for his son, J. Clasper, the present well-known builder, 
at Oxford. She weighed under 25 lbs., with all fittings ; 
but she was even too slender. She was lent to W. 
Sadler (brother of the quondam champion) for a water- 
men’s apprentices’ race. He only weighed 10 stone; 
but his, weight broke her back soon after the start, and 
she collapsed like a jointed foot-rule. Sinee then 
builders have learnt that there is a limit beyond which 
lightness must not be sacrificed to stiffness. Slidi 
seats are an American idea; but Englishmen first pn 
them into practical use in November, 1871. Now they 
are universal for racing purposes. There is much art 
in modelling the lines of a racing boat; there are as 
many theories on the subject, as those of “ hollow lines” 
and “‘ wave lines” in yacht building. One fact is, how- 
ever, now recognised, and that is that the greatest beam, 
or width, must be more than half-way forward. “Phis 
sounds curious. It would at first appear as if a boat 
built like a longitudinal section of a porcupine’s quill 
would offer least resistance to the water. So she would ; 
but she would hold no “ way” (or impetus), after the ' 
stroke. All yachtsmen are aware that a spar tows 
lightest astern of a yacht, if the big end of it is fore- 
most. This is a mathematical problem. The secret is, 
that a builder has to take into consideration two things— 
first, how he may best displace the water in front of his 
craft; secondly, how he may best replace water in the 
vacuum which she has left behind her as she progresses. 
If the latter is not freely done, the faster the t is 
ressed the more does her vacuum behind her suck her 
back. The two exigencies have to meet each other 
half-way, and many builders do not fully realise this. 

On Wednesday last Higgins and Boyd rowed their 
“rubber ’’ match for the easeaie. The Tyne this 
time was the scene of action. The river is narrower, 
and the course shorter than that of the Thames, by 
three-quarters of a mile; but the Tynesiders are great 
enthusiasts in aquatics, even more so than Londoners. 
Many a cockney never dreams of boat-racing except 
once a year, when he buys a light or dark blue favour 
for a penny from a street hawker, and goes mad with 
the rest of the world over the University match. But 
hardly a crossing street sweeper in Newcastle would 
fail to point ont to a stranger every aquatic celebrity of 
the Tyne, and if a London sculler visited the place he 
would be recognised at once and almost mobbed at the 
river-side. The rivalry of Thames and Tyne has rap 
high ever since 1842. It is curious that rivers like 
the Trent and Severn produce no professional oarsmen, 
and hardly even a third-class amateur between them. 
The Clyde has sent ont a good crew before now, and 
so has the Ribble. The Trwell once boasted a fair 
sculler, one Mark Addy, who has been rewarded often 
by the Royal Humane Society for saying life. “Walney 
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Channel,” at Barrow-in-Furness, sends out a good 
gecond-class man, Anthony Strong, and, with these ex- 

tions, the talent of oarsmen must be sought for on 
Thames and Tyne. This champion match, as being the 
deciding one of three, was looked forward to with extra 
interest, The winner is expected to be sent to Australia 
to chall Trickett, and to make an effort to regain 
there the consaplonahi of the world. Newcastle was astir 
botimes, and the High Level, and the Redheugh, and the 


" Scotswood bridges were soon besieged by spectators. The 


stakes were 200/.a side, the usual amount in such races, 
and there was a further trophy, a challenge cup given by 
the Newcastle Chronicle, to be won thrice in succession be- 
fore a winner canclaim it ashisown. (Higgins has won 
this prize now twice running.) The arbitration of all 
disputes was left in the hands of Mr. J. Ireland, a 
member of the London Rowing Club, well known at 
Henley tta some twenty years ago. A fresh breeze 
blew, and Higgins won the “toss,’’ and chose the more 
sheltered station. Boyd rushed off with a lead, and soon 
drew his boat clear of the London man, rowing in 
front of him in the sheltered water. By laws of boat- 
racing, each boat must keep its own course, or depart 
from it only at its peril in case of a collision. Higgins, 
though the smaller man (scaling 10 stone 8 lbs. to 
Boyd's 11 stone), has always shown the more “last” of the 
two, and, as usual, he began to tire out Boyd. He caught 
him up; Boyd would not get out of the way, and they 
came into collision half a mile from the start. The 
contest was then virtually over, and an interesting race 
was marred by Boyd’s inexcusable conduct. Higgins’s 
boat began to sink immediately after the collision. 
Those on board the steamer saw Boyd’s hand manipu- 
lating Higgins’s boat, and Higgins avers that Boyd de- 
liberately broke his frail “‘ skin ’’ of cedar with his finger 
and thumb. Boyd thus got clear, and rowed on alone. 
It was an anxious moment for Higgins; he could not 
swim, his boat was sinking, the water was rough, and 
behind him some dozen laden steamers were drifting 
down on him, and their paddles’ surf churning round 
him. Boats pushed off to his rescue. He got into one 
of these, and rowed it on to the end, so as to complete 
the formal distance prescribed by the terms of the race. 
The umpire then awarded him the stakes. 

The race was hardly satisfactory; if Higgins had 
not shown himself so plainly to be the better man in 
October last, it would have been even less so. As it 
is, we may conclude that if Boyd had not been prema- 
turely exhausted, and had thought that he possessed 
any chance of winning on his merits, he would have 
kept out of Higgins’s way, instead of resorting to the 
forlorn chance of winning upon a foul in which he 
was obviously in the wrong. Let us hope that, since 
the superiority of the London man is now established, 
we may see him on his way to Australia, before many 
weeks have passed, to endeavour to wrest from the 
Australian champion, Trickett, that highest honour 
which once was indisputably the property of the 
mother country, but which now is held by one of her 
colonies, 


SAINT OPPORTUNE. 
Il, 


In like timely and adaptable manner with the propor- 
tions of her body did the singular virtues of the young 
saint continue a seemly growth and arrange themselves 
to her age, so that there was never noted in her the 
harshness and hesitation of change but her passage from 
childhood to the period of marriageable manners was of 
an impalpable steadfastness, like the blowing of a violet, 
which needs not to struggle from a concealing sheath, 
as the vehement daffodil, nor is suddenly transfigured 
from bud to flower, as the assured and conscious rose, 
but alters only from its unfolding to its unfolded self. 
There emanated from her an inspired unobtrusiveness 
peculiar to herself and yet undistinguishable in its 
nature, which no mere human sense could apprehend to 
imitate it, nor even to express it in words. It was said 








————— 
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of her that she was a girl about whom it was remark- 
able that she never was remarked; and a local 
desirous of including her eulogy. in an ode in which he 
recounted the perfections of the admirable maidens of 
the neighbourhood, had to describe her merits by so 
many nots that a profound critic to whom he submitted 
the work convinced him that the picture would be yet 
more complete and resembling by its total omission. 
Everything she wore became her unconspicuously ; 
everything she did succeeded sedately. She was never 
known to desire ambitiously, nor to fail in any desire. 
If she set a seed it came up at the seasonable time; if 
she went out in her third-best garments and bad-weather 
wraps, it rained, or at the least continued to threaten 
rain; if she joined a pic-nic party the sun never failed to 
shine. 

In person she was of an agreeable beauty, not exces- 
sive at first sight but more apparent to those who beheld 
her constantly. She was considerably above the middle 
height of women, being always able to reach down 
things from topmost shelves and pegs, but a modest 
stoop, natural to her, made her look shorter than she 
was. She was of a mirthful disposition, but easily 
moved to tears and prompt to share sorrows. She was 
fond of hearing discourse and took great pleasure in ob- 
serving skill of all kinds, but was indisposed for her own 
part to the practice of accomplishments. At need she 
could perceive a joke, but she made none. She joined 
little in such amusements as most young girls are eager 
for, taking more pleasure in seeing others whirl with 
their partners in the dance, or sport with them at out- 
door games, than in personally sharing in the pastime. 

So greatly did her family esteem her virtues that 
they openly regarded them as a distinct manifestation of 
the design of Piovidénes for her withdrawal from the 
world, thus giving to heaven the dower of her sanctity, 
and to them that dower of earthly coins which her mar- 
riage would require. Yet, to their infinite amazement, 
Opportune held back. Her eldest brother was so 
shocked at this strange indifference to her higher 
destinies and his own that he would have had her at 
once compelled to follow so manifest a vocation, but the 
father and mother, with a wiser faith, suspected in their 
supernaturally-endowed child’s unlooked for reluctance 
the promise of a better issue than they could prepare, 
and resolved to wait a while. Nor was their trust mis- 
placed. They were at that time, for the sake of the 
education and establishment of their children, living in 
a house they possessed in the principal town of their 
province, a place of great concourse, to which many 
youthful nobles resorted at certain times of the year, and 
where St. Opportune might seem to run every risk of 
so choosing and being chosen as to fulfil her brother’s 
apprehensions. But in this, as in all things, she was 
protected by her miraculons infallibility. One day, as 
she chanced to drop her kerchief in the street, a sudden 
puff of wind blew it before the feet of a horse, who, tak- 
ing fright at its fluttering, shied and pranced dan- 
gerously. Opportune gave a faint shriek of horror, 
but the horse was ridden by an expert cavalier 
and the street was thronged with an aristocratic 
and fashionable population. The expert cavalier was 
filled with pleasurable emotions which resolved them- 
selves into affection for the young girl to whom he, with 
admirable deftness, returned her kerchief. He was at 
that moment setting out, at the head of his retinue, on 
his departure from the town, but, changing his purpose, 
he turned his horse’s steps and rode back to his lodgings, 
which were fortunately not yet let. The next day he 
waited on St. Opportune’s parents and demanded her 
hand. He was a neighbour in the country, and an 
enemy ; he had never been able to forgive Opportune’s 
father because a lady, to whom they both were suitors 
in their early youth married someone else, and recently 
he had manifested his enduring ill-will by secretly out- 
bidding him fora piece of ground which not only he 
but his predecessors for generations had had it at heart 
to obtain, on account of its jutting interruptingly into 
their estate. He was of great rank, he was very wealthy, 


and he would accept his bride without a dower. But 
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the parents were uneasy ; they had spoken of Opportune 
as the destined bride of religion, how could they com- 
mand her if she should hesitate to wed this most un- 
thought of suitor ? They would have liked, at the least, to 
break his wooing to her apart, but they could ill refuse 
his request to toa her summoned and with heavy 
hearts they called her to the consultation. St. Oppor- 
tune heard in silence and blushes, then, bidden answer, 
timidly but frankly avowed that her suitor’s gallant 
horsemanship had won her young heart. The marriage 
treaty was at once concluded, and the gratified old gen- 
tleman made her father a wedding-present of the coveted 
piece of land. 

St. Opportune’s career as a wife was the perfect ac- 
cemplishment of the highest augaries of her youth. No 
matter at what moment of unpunctuality her husband 
came in bent upon his dinner, whether a quarter of an 
hour before time or three-quarters of an hour behind, 
the soup was steaming ready in the tureen, the boiled 
fish firm and flaky or the fried fish at the evanescent 
perfect phase of crispness, the joint done to a turn as 
he liked it, the entrées at their harmonious prime, 
nothing soddened, nothing hurried, all ready and 
right with no too much and no too little, according 
to the variable standard of the tastes of the master 
of the house. If her husband brought home friends to 
dinner, she unforewarned, there was to the fore without 
one moment’s delay an exquisite dainty banquet nicely 
fitted to the number and humour of the guests and the 
host ; if he came home in an economical mood and a 
moderate appetite, his dinner came before him in a 
chastened and refined cheapness, just enough for him 
withont too much for anybody else, everything palatable 
and nothing betokening an ill-timed harshness. If he 
was inclined for conversation her ready ears were glad; 
if he wished for the calm repose of music, her fingers 
were fluent on the instrument while he dozed; if he dis- 
played learning, she was prond of it and only wished she 
had been better gifted to understand; if he displayed 
ignorance, she never discovered it and was yet the 
prouder. In all things she was, as it were, his shadow 
made feminine, and her thought to-day was that which 
he had said yesterday or would say to-morrow. Only, 
because the frailty of human womanhood takes long, 
even in so high a saint, to be utterly purged away, she 
owned on her deathbed that she hai taken it amiss that 
her husband ever most praised and most served such 
women as were least inclined to those virtues and 
humilities which he approved and which, therefore, she 
most possessed. Yet did she never so much as perceive 
this righteous severity, as of a man not too obsequious 
to his own beliefs, in her husband, until her perceiving 
mattered nothing to him, nor avow it except in repent- 
ance in her extreme hours, when, that her innocence 
save in this might be the more clearly known and for 
the warning of saintly women against her fault, it was 
good that her only, yet much and needfully lamented, 
shortcoming should be revealed. 

She bore no child: a thing much to be regretted, for 
the worthiness of her example as mother might have 
been singularly profitable to women in these days, and 
who so fitly would have shown the valuable submissive- 
nesses desired of mothers-in-law? But the world was 
not worthy of her child. No second woman such as she 
was needed; for she, as patroness and pattern, had in 
her all completion of woman’s holiness ; and for such a 
man men are content to wait. 

Her withdrawal into a convent was of a piece with 
her whole life in its singular and miraculous fitness. 
Her husband, whose third wife she was, had a dislike to 
excess of maturity in women and much loathed the 
writing of it on the face in wrinkles, and she was be- 
ginning to show a wrinkled forehead. He had seen a 
damsel of pleasing aspect who reminded him of her in 
her fairer days. It was just then that St. Opportune felt, 
what all had foreseen, her irrepressible vocation for the 
convent. Her husband remonstrated; she wept and 
obeyed. But he saw her secret sorrow, her wasting, 
her pallor; he offered her her freedom. It was her 
truest desire, and she hailed his gift with joy. She 


took the veil, and he married the young girl who was 
like what she had been. 

She did not live long in the cloister. A neighbouri 
convent lost a nun of great sanctity, who on her buria 
began working miracles. St. Opportune’s convent, till 
then the leading one in those parts, was much mortified 
but saw no remedy. St. Opportune at once died and 
instantly worked a miracle. What that miracle was 
this investigator has failed to discover; but it restored 
the convent to its former supremacy and proved to all 
after ages the right of St. Opportune to beatification. 
It was of her that it was said, ‘Tn vero felix non vite 
tantum opportunitate : sed etiam oppcernnrene mortis,’ 
and this was the inscription on her hallowed tomb. 
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MYCENA‘. 

A Narrative of Researches and Discoveries at Mycene and Tiryns, 

By Dr. Henry Schliemann, Citizen of the United States of 
America, &c. &c. The Preface by the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P. London: John Murray. 1878. 

[First Notice.] 

The large collection now exhibiting at South Ken. 
sington, which Dr. Schliemann unearthed at Hissarlik, 
as well as his great find at Mycene, are in themselves 
evidence of that gentleman’s eo an explorer. He 
was successful in business ; his labour in that direction 
produced golden results; and he is equally successful 
when digging for relics of the past. Hissarlik gave up 
a large quantity of golden objects, and the weight of 
that metal found in the tombs at Mycenm is said to be 
equal to five thousand sovereigns. As we do not believe 
in the present day in the Goddess Fortuna, we have to 
explain such triumphs by another kind of philosophy. 
Success, in the majority of cases, follows after a man of 
real ability. Dr. Schliemann’s achievements cannot be 
an accident when they are gained in such widely 
different fields as that of a grocer’s shop of our own 
day, and exploring among the dust and ashes of 
antiquity. Dr. Schliemann is credited with a large 
measure of enthusiasm; this and his practical turn of 
mind make him an energetic and successful worker in 
the field of archwological exploration; but it will most 
likely be recorded, in the end, that the enthusiasm 
which produces such splendid tribute from the past is 
just that very qualification which unfits the man from 
becoming an archwologist of the first authority. _ He is 
not content with finding gold objects at Hissarlik—these 
objects must have belonged to the king of the place, and 
the spot they were found in must be that monarch’s 
palace. Whoever reads this newer work on Mycenw 
will see the same enthusiasm running wildly over a like 
course. No sooner were thetombs within the Agora 
discovered than he telegraphed to the King of Greece 
that they were those of Agamemnon and his companions 
killed by Aigisthus, and the nearest walls to the spot 
were by the same enthusiastic power transformed into 
the remains of the palace of the Atride. Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s “ finds” will undoubtedly be of the greatest 
benefit to archeology, but his own conclusions respect- 
ing them are not likely to be those which will finally 
maintain themselves. This explains why he has been 
received with such small favour by his own countrymen, 
and it gives the reason of his coming to another land in 
search of honour; and here again he mast be credited 
with all the success of an explorer, for he has found 
fame, and been féted as one of the principal lions of the 
past season. 

One of the causes which led to a ready acceptance in 
this country of Dr. Schliemann’s supposed discovery of 
the relics of Priam and Agamemnon, was the reluctance 
which many here feel to enter into the newer theories 
about the authorship of the Iliad, or to investigate 
the doubts which have arisen as to the mythical 
nature of the tale of Troy. Mr. Gladstone has declared 
himself to be thoroughly conservative in this field of 
speculation, and refuses to move on. Dr. Schliemann 
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comes to him, and to those who are influenced by such 
tendencies, and is naturally received with arms as an 
ally. The Doctor says—‘ I have always firmly believed 
in the Trojan War; my fall faith in Homer and the tra- 
dition has never been shaken by modern criticism, and 
to this faith of mine I am indebted for the discovery of 

and its treasure.” This faith, which is not 
s by modern criticism, enthusiastically jumps to 
the conclusion that the Ilium of Homer has been found ; 
and by the old process of reasoniug in a circle, the truth 
of Homer, as a realistic historian, is affirmed because 
Troy has been brought to light. Dr. Schliemann is 
most ardent in asserting (‘Mycene,’ p. 334), that the 
historical accuracy of Homer was never doubted in the 
days of antiquity. Now if Thucydides had no doubts, 
others did entertain them. It is clear that Herodotus 
was not certain of the story, and more than a century 
before him we have the account of Stesichorus, who, on 
renouncing the literal interpretation, and accepting an 
allegorical one, recorded his recantation in very distinct 
words :— 

False was my tale; thou ne’er across the main 
Tn beauteous ships didst tly, Troy’s lofty towers to gain. 

This denial of one of the essential facts on which the 
story of the Iliad is founded belongs in date, accord- 
ing to the authorities, to the sixth century B.c. The 
study of myths in the present day is leading again to 
doubts respecting the tale which has descended to us 
under the name of Homer; and the students of these 
questions find in Dr. Schliemann and Mr. Gladstone two 
persevering “obstructives,” who stand in the way of 
progress. In words, without the slightest reservation, 
the discovery of Agamemnon’s tomb is declared ; and by 
means of a preface to the declaration, Mr. Gladstone 
does his best to second the effort of making people accept 
this very startling conclusion. As the point has such 
an important bearing on the subject of comparative 
mythology, it is importent to see if the evidence adduced 
is at all sufficient to justify such an assertion. 

There are some structures at Mycene, known under 
the name of “ Treasuries,” but which are in reality old 
tombs. The most important of these must have been, 
before it was rifled and destroyed, a very gorgeous 
monument. The great domed chamber, nearly 50 feet 
in diameter, was covered with brazen plates, and the 
entrance contains evidence that it was encrusted with 
marbles of various colours, and probably with metallic 
decoration. The wealth of ornament upon it would 
indicate that this tomb must have belonged to some of 
the Argive monarchs, and, consequently, it has been by 
many called the Tomb of Atreus and the Tomb of 
Agamemnon. With the exception of a quotation froma 
Greek newspaper, in which the word “Tomb” is used, Dr. 
Schliemann ignores their having received this character. 
There is an evident art in this silence on the part of the 
explorer, because anyone who realises what the two 
principal of these structures are, would at once say 
that they were most probably the tombs of the Royal 
House of Myceum, and that the graves discovered by 
Dr. Schliemann in the Acropolis are unimportant in 
comparison. Hence the reason, that, although Gell, 
Fergusson, and Newton, as well as the German arche- 
ologists, have declared them to be tombs, our author 
keeps the fact in the background. Strange to say, Mr. 
Gladstone, judging by his preface, also ignores the fact 
that these structures have been declared by so many of 
our best authorities to be sepuichral. Does he thus 
blindly accept the teaching of Dr. Schliemann? In the 
first letters which appeared in the newspapers from Dr. 
Schliemann, he stated that there were nine Treasuries : 
now (p. 39, seealso plan D), the number is given as five. 
This agrees with the tombs mentioned by Pausanias. In 
the description of Mycene, given by that author, there is 
nothing by which it.can be determined whether these 
tombs were within the wall of the Acropolis or not. It 
was impossible he could have seen the tombstones within 
the Agora. Dr. Schliemann admits this important 
point (p. 102), hence we must come to the conclusion 
that the five so-called Treasuries are the monuments 
which, in the days of Pausanias, were accepted as the 


traditional tombs of Agamemaon and his companions. 
Such being the case, the late discoveries at 
whatever may be their bearings, do not add to our 
knowledge of the accuracy of the Homeric tale, if 
memnon was a real historical character. No addition 
to the evidence on the point has been revealed by the 
work just published. In it, as wellas in Dr. Schliemann’s 
former writings, there is a constant appeal to tradition. 
Now the traditional tomb of Agamemnon at Mycens 
(it ought also to be remembered that Pausanias men- 
tions another at Amycle, lib. iii., ec. 19)—has been 
the principal Treasury at that place, and in its day 
must have been one of the grandest monuments of early 
Greece. It might be asked what would be the historical 
value of finding the name of a poetic hero attached to 
it? Dr. Schliemann does not find the name of Aga- 
memnon attached to the graves in the Agora of Mycene. 
He attempts by a forced reading of Pausanias to make it 
appear that they are the tombs that that author refers to ; 
but seeing they were buried beneath the accumulations 
of centuries when he wrote, the reasonable conclusion 
would be that they were as unknown then as they have 
been in our own day. Even if we suppose that Pausanias 
saw the tombs, or that the inhabitants still retained the 
memory of their existence, and that the spot was pointed 
out to him, which is the Doctor’s theory (p. 343), still, one 
naturally asks, what would be the value of such evidence? 
If we are to accept traditions as credible because the 
names of heroes have come down to us attached to monu- 
ments, the rule will certainly simplify many of our most 
puzzling questions, and Dr. Schliemann will stand high 
as an authority in the new school of historical science. 
Giving up this short and easy method of archwology, 
it becomes necessary to return to the slower and more 
difficult process of minute investigation and comparison. 
The tombs which have lately been laid open in the ~ 
Acropolis of Mycene present a difficult problem. 
It would be highly important if their date could be deter- 
mined. Archeologists of repute have suggested 
opinions, but there has been a great discrepancy among 
their views. From the heroic age to the medieval 
period is a wide step, and yet the efforts at guesses have 
extended to these limits. The facts upon which the ques- 
tion depends are as yet far from numerous, and more 
research and comparison are required before anything 
certain can be presumed. One thing is clear enough— 
that is, the very remarkable differences between this 
newly-found sepulchre and the five Treasury Tombs. 
The principal one of these last had a walled approach 
leading up to its highly-decorated entrance ; along this 
processions might to perform the funeral rites 
due to the dead, for which the large-domed chamber, 
covered within with bronze, was no doubt used. 
Sophocles (Antigone, 946) describes a brazen sepulchre 
of this kind. There is another mention of a brazen 
sepulchre, by Pausanias, II., xxii. The smaller Treasuries 
at Mycene are, without doubt, the early type which got 
developed. From them it appears that the tumulus was 
the origin of these monuments. The tombs discovered 
by Dr. Schliemann do not, according to the descriptions 
of them, possess any of the features thus described. 
There was no approach, no vaulted chamber, not even a 
cell for the bodies, and the Agora above seems to pre- 
clude the idea of a tumulus. They were simply pits 
sunk downwards. The contrast to the fine Treasury 
Tombs is remarkable. The most probable explanation 
is that of a difference of date, or a difference of 
race, and perhaps also of religion. The ancient dome- 
formed Topes or Dagobas of India tell us of a faith in 
which cremation was the rule, and how, in the case of 
Buddha and of holy persons, fragments of the body 
remaining in the ashes were preserved as relics, and 
large and costly shrines were constructed to contain 
them. The magnificent tombs at Delhi and Agra tell us, 
again, of a race which invaded India at a later period, 
who did not practise cremation, who did not worship 
relics, and who brought their own faith and religious 
rites along with them. If such events took place in 


India, the same may have occurred in Greece. If we had 
more knowledge of the early history of Mycense, we 
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might possibly speculate with more certainty, and be 
better able to account for the very remarkable dif- 
ferences which have been noticed in its tombs. 

An invasion and occupation of the Argive Land at 
some early period would undoubtedly be the most 
probable way of accounting for the graves in the Acropolis 
of Mycene. . Murray, in the Academy, Dee. 19, 
1877, has already made a suggestion of this kind, and it 
is said to have been eeenived with favour by the learned 
in these matters. It is founded on a comparison of the 
Mycens graves with a famous ancient burial-place at 
Halistadt in Austria, described by Edward Freiherr 
Von Sacken, where the mode of interment coincides in a 
very remarkable manner. There is also a very striking 
identity in some of the gold objects found at these 
places. Mr. Murray refers particularly to the lozenge- 
shaped buttons represented in ‘Myccne’ (pp. 258-9) ; 
the foree of which lies in the fact that as yet no such 
forms have turned up among classical antiquities. Dr. 
Schliemann himself (p. 277) points out a very marked 
resemblance between his own find and that of Hallstadt ; 
it is, that large copper vessels were found in both. The 
funeral rule, so far as we find it exemplified in the 
description of Homer, was that of cremation, and in 
the case of heroes the ashes were collected and placed in 
a vase. The Scythians and some of the northern races 
did bury the body, the corpse being often doubled up, 
not by accident but by intention. Herodotus (iv. 190) 
states that the Nasamonians inter their dead in a sitting 
posture, “after the manner of the Greeks.’’ The bent 
position of the bodies at Hallstadt and Mycenzw may be 
only an additional illustration of this custom, and it 
may also form another piece of evidence in favour of 
Mr. Murray’s proposed theory. 

The discussion raised by the laying bare of these tombs 
in the Acropolis of Mycenw will lead to much more 
attention being directed to the subject. Every detail 
of pre-historic monuments of the sepulchral kind, as well 
as references to ancient funeral rites, will become more 
valuable in relation to archeology, and some solution 
of the difficulties need not be considered impossible. 
Dr. Schliemann is not only stirring up the dust of past 
ages, but he is at the same time stirring up the thoughts 
of all serious students, and opening up new fields of 
enquiry which we may be sure will be followed by suc- 
cessful results. 

The tombs are in the ancient Acropolis near to the Gate 
of the Lions. Early in Dr. Schliemann’s operations two 
concentric circles of stone slabs were brought to light ; 
there was a space of about three feet between the circles, 
and there seems to have been a series of slabs laid 
across between the two, the whole forming a stone 
bench in the form of a ring, about 100 feet in diameter. 
On the north, at the point of the circle nearest the Lion 
Gate, there was an entrance to this structure. Dr. 
Schliemann at first supposed that the slabs were tomb- 
stones, but it is now accepted that the enclosure was the 
ancient Agora of the town. From Euripides we know 
that the Agora of Mycenz was in the form of a circle 
(Orestes, 919). There are numerous references to the 
form of the Agora in the Greek writers, which in- 
dicate that it was circular in shape; but it is quite 
a new thing to have unearthed one. In an archeo- 
logical sense this is perhaps the most valuable of all 
Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries. There are suspicious 
doubts about the mud walls of Hissarlik not being the 
Homeric Ilium, and our author, as well as Mr. Gladstone, 
has completely failed to perceive that the sepulchral 
character of the Treasuries is decisive, as bearing even 
upon what was considered the traditional tomb of Aga- 
memnon, so that these are anything but reliable finds ; 
but regarding the circle, on the other hand, it seems 
that none of the authorities object to the theory that 
this is an original Greek Agora. With the exception of 
the Pnyx at Athens, no such relic of the past was 
known. The Roman Forum under the Capitol is fami- 
liar to everybody, but the “circle” in which the old 
Greek chiefs or elders met to consult about public 
matters was only guessed at from the slight allusions to 
be found to it in books. These stone slabs were all 


smoothly chiselled, and the top stones were fitted with 
mortises, the whole forming a well-constructed circular 
seat for the functionaries to sit upon. With this slight 
description of it, we can see that it serves to illustrate 
Homer. In the grey + book of the Iliad is the well- 
known account of the shield made by Hephwastos for 


Achilles, and one of the ps which forms the subject 
of a decoration is that of a trial within an ra. It 
is described as a “ sacred circle’’ of smoo stones. 


Mr. Gladstone has given it thus :— 

- « « On chairs of polished stone, 

Ranged in venerable circle, 

Sat the Elders. 
If Flaxman were now at work on his shield, he would 
have had something reliable to work from for this part 
of his subject. At p. 125 there is an illustration of this 
primitive bench, with one of the elders sitting upon it. 

Another very important question arises as to whether 

the Agora or the tombs are the oldest ? Were ihe bodies 
buried in that public place as an honour, or were the 
graves sacred, and the Agora constructed over them as 
upon a consecrated spot? Dr. Schliemann adopts the 
theory implied by the last question. ‘At all events, 
the Agora appears to have been erected in honour of 
those who were buried in the five sepulchres, but evi- 
dently at a later period” (p. 340). He infers this from 
the careless architecture of the Cyclopean Wall which 
supports the western portion of the cirele. As this 
supporting wall contains “ wrought flat slabs” (p. 88) 
and also ‘‘ small stones joined with earth” (p. 116) its 
character as deserving to be called “ cyclopean”’ is very 
doubtfal, and its comparative lateness in relation to the 
wall of the Acropolis may be accepted as determined. 
The thin slabs of the cirele above the mortises revealing 
the secret that they are an imitation of wooden con- 
struction, tends to confirm the idea of a modern date. 
Still, we are not much nearer the solation of the pro- 
blem, for the circle yet standing may have been the 
repetition of an older one. Its position within the Lion 
Gate, and overlooking the town, would no doubt cause 
the spot to have been selected as the place of assembly 
very early in the history of that city. It is a pity that 
such an elaborately illustrated work has not more minute 
plans and sections of this monument, so that a clearer 
idea of it might be formed. The wall supporting one 
part of the circle seems, according to the description, to 
lean inwards, suggesting that the idea of a mound was in- 
tended; if so, then the tombs may have been the starting- 
point, and their great antiquity would be established. 
All that can be said is that, in spite of the large con- 
tribution to our knowledge in the handsome volume 
under consideration, more information is yet required, 


ANCIENT SOCIETY. 


Ancient Society. Researches in the Lines of Human Progress 
from Savagery, through Barbarism to Civilisation, By Lewis 
H. Morgan, LL.D. London: Maemillan and Co, 

Mr. Morgan, in this work, traces with much precision 
the history of society from the early period at which, as 
he tells us, “‘community of husbands and wives within 
prescribed limits was the central ee of the social 
system,” down to the comparatively recent times which 
superadded to monogamic marriage monarchical govern- 
ment and parochial taxes. He has not begun with the 
history of man at the very beginning, when men and 
their womankind lived together promiscuously—that 
social state, though he is sure of its existence, having 
left no traces which even he can follow up. Man, when 
Mr. Morgan begins with him, was “more married” 
than he has ever been since; and Mr. eos sets 
forth the successive devices by means of which the 
“stupendous ” burden of the married state as it was 
originally was gradually reduced until it became the 
comparatively tolerable thing with which we are familiar. 
The history of forms of government is also explained by 
him, and, as he states it, it is a much simpler affair than 
the history of the family. Society began upon democratic 
principles (such as are now professed in the United States 
of America), and it nowhere proved false to them until 
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the beginning of the historical period. Then all at once 
Monarchy somehow established itself, and aristocracies 
were created in a morning. When mancan first be clearly 
traced, according to Mr. Morgan, he was a member of 
a Consanguine family. A large number of brothers and 
sisters, own and collateral—or, to speak in plainer terms, 
a number of sets of male and female cousins—were then 
living together in conjunct marriage, all the men being 
husbands of all the women, and all the women wives of 
all the men. These relatives had married, he tells us, 
“in a group,” so that if the yoke of matrimony was 
heavier than they could bear the fault must have been 
all their own. It proved, it seems, too much at last, 
and the Piinaliian family was devised to make things 
pleasanter. We confess to not quite understanding the 
process by which the one family was developed from the 
other, though Mr. Morgan seems to think it a simple 
matter. ‘‘ Given jhe iinenemepslen family,” he says, 
‘‘ which involved own brothers and sisters, and also col- 
lateral brothers and sisters, in the marriage relation, and 
it was only necessary to exclude the former from the 
group, and retain the latter, to change the Consanguine 
into the Piinaliian family.” Our difficulty is to see 
what would remain if, out of a group made up of 
several sets of people, those in each set being own 
brothers and sisters, and being cousins of all the other 
sets, one were to take all the own brothers and sisters. 
But this is a trifle, and what the Piinaliian family was 
we understand perfectly well. It consisted of a number 
of men of common descent—brothers and cousins, all 
calling themselves brothers—with their wives; or else 
of a number of women of common descent—sisters and 
cousins, all calling themselves sisters—with their 
husbands. The men and women did not, in this case, 
marry in a group—at any rate, though the matter is 
not quite free from doubt, that seems the better opinion; 
but a man got a wife and took her into his group, or a 
woman got a husband and took him into her group, as 
the case might be—which done, all of the group lived 
together as joint husbands and wives. From a modern 
point of view, the Piinaliian family was an improvement 
upon its predecessor, though it can hardly have done 
much towards contracting the limits of matrimony ; and 
it had the more unquestionable merit of preparing the 
way for something better still. It is only the second 
form of it, however, that contained within it the elements 
of an advance ; the first was really good for nothing, 
and can only be classed among man’s failures. 

But the Piinaliian family, in its second form above 
described, is ever to be gratefully remembered, for it 
contained within it the germs of that out of which, in 
fulness of time—we speak advisedly—human ingenuity 
constructed the Gens. The Gens, as everybody knows, 
consisted of people connected with each other through 
acknowledged blood-ties, so that it was what in English 
is called a clan_or tribe of descent. But Mr. Morgan 
has discovered that it was an organisation planned for a 
purpose, the purpose being to prevent marriage between 
those who were considered to be blood-relations. It is 
the institution out of which all subsequent institutions 
of social rnle and government have sprung; but Mr. 
Morgan has found ont a social organisation older than 
it, to the unknown framers of which we all perhaps owe 
something. This was an organisation of society on the 
basis of sex. In practice it was not very different from 
the Piinaliian family; but, under it, co-husbands were 
all reputed brothers (that is, brothers and cousins), and 
co-wives all reputed sisters (sisters and cousins)—the 
husbands and wives, of course, not being each other’s 
brothers and sisters; and, besides, it was an organisa- 
tion and not a family. It also contained the 
“germinal principle” of the Gens, which has actually 
(that is, our authority says so) been produced out 
of it among some tribes of Australians; and, in Mr. 
Morgan’s opinion, there is a probability that it 
formerly existed wherever the gentile organisation has 
prevailed. It was a division waa into classes of 
men and classes of women with a view to the regulation 
of marriage. One class of men and one class of women 
were allowed to intermarry, or, rather, they had no 


choice, being absolutely cut off from alliances with 
persons of all other classes ; and two classes which could 
marry one another married ina group. This organisa- 
tion sprang out of the Consanguine family, and the 
object of it was to prevent the marri of brothers, 
real or reputed, with their real or reputed sisters. Con- 
sidering that the members of a Consanguine family were 
all real or reputed brothers and sisters, the framers of 
the classes must have had a knotty problem to deal 
with. It was solved somehow. Mr. Morgan unkindly 
does not tell us how, and we are not ourselves clever 
enough to guess how it was done. The organisation, 
however, may have everywhere preceded the Pinaliian 
family, and it must have done so if it everywhere pre- 
ceded the Gens, because the Piinaliian family also was 
capable of giving rise to the Gens. Of the manner of - 
production of the Gens out of the precedent organisation 
it is necessary to speak cautiously, for here our authority 
is cautions, and, if truth must be said, seems to be 
“hedging.” He tells us that “the natural adaptation 
of the classes to give birth to the Gens is sufficiently 
obvious,’ but he carefully does not commit himself to 
the view that the Gens grew out of the classes. This, 
of course, would be contradictory of his real opinion, 
already stated, that the Gens was an organisation de- 
vised for a purpose. That opinion, formed after careful 
study of all that is known about Gentes, he holds very 
strongly. He regards the Gens as a device which oc- 
curred to some band of exceptionally ingenious savages, 
and such a triumph of ingenuity does it seem to him 
that he thinks it cannot have been hit upon more than 
once in the history of man, and accordingly sees in its 
extensive—almost universal—prevalence a striking argu- 
ment for the unity of all mankind. But so many new 
views, all wonder-exciting, make the head reel, and it is 
time to pause and reflect. 


Perhaps some people may think that the work which 
we have been summarising is a quiz upon the anthro- 
bes la tg yo whom, to be sure, are many foolish 

eads—but, if they do, they are completely mistaken. 
Mr. Morgan’s book is a long, elaborate, and very serious 
performance, If it be asked where he has got the ex- 
traordinary notions, which—evidently with the most 
perfect faith in them—he has put before the world, the 
answer isa short one. They are the coinage of his own 
brain, merely monstrous fancies, equally unsupported 
by facts and by probability. To himself there seems 
nothing extraordinary about them. Thus he says of 
the Consanguine family, that it is ‘neither unnatural 
nor remarkable.” But to other people it cannot fail to 
seem a remarkable family; and he admits that he has 
not found anything like it in nature, even among the 
lowest savages. No more has the Piinaliian family, or 
anything approaching to it in character, been anywhere, 
at any time, found existing. Here is what sufficed to 
give the suggestion of it to Mr. Morgan—a few lines in a 
letter which he got in 1860 from the Sandwich Islands. 
“The relation of Piinaliia,” said his correspondent, “ is 
rather amphibious. It arose from the fact that two or 
more brothers with their wives, or two or more sisters 
with their husbands, were inclined to possess each 
other; but the modern use of the word is that of dear 
friend or intimate companion.” Now, clearly, in the 
former branch of this sentence, the writer did not write 
of what was within his own knowledge; and he may © 
only have been making a guess, puzzling, as he was, over 
some facts he was communicating to Mr. Morgan. 
And, at the most, he spoke of what people were in- 
clined to do; not of a thing done upon system, as a 
matter of course, in compliance with a customary rule. 
He did not say that the two or more brothers were co- 
husbands, or the two or more sisters co-wives; ke 
did not go beyond affirming that there had been licence 
between near connexions, which it is possible enough 
there may have been. The Piinaliian family, however, 
consisted not of “two or more’’ brothers or sisters, 
living in licence together with their wives or husbands, 
but of an indefinite number of men, or of women, of 
the same kindred, all living in conjunct marriage with 
such women or men, as the case might be, as they were 
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able to bring into their group. The organisation on the 
basis of sex, again (though an organisation and not a 
ae greatly resembles the Piinaliian family, and if 
Mr. rgan had not discovered the latter, it may be 
assumed that it would never have been heard of. It is, 
of course, the more incredible of the two, inasmuch as, 
to accept it, we must believe that, in an extremely rude 
social state, organisers were able to go to work and 
mould society according to their views. 

Mr. Morgan believes in the Consanguine family, 
purely because he thinks he can, by means of it, explain 
‘according to the nature of descents,” the origin of cer- 
tain terms which, among some of the lower races, con- 
nexions use in addressing each other—terms which, 
collectively, he has called the Malayan system of rela- 
tionship. This might be reason enough if the Con- 
sanguine family, and nothing else, could give the ex. 
planation. But there is, at least, one other explanation 
before the world which asserts that the Malayan terms 
do not denote relationship, and are only for use in salu- 
tations—which is all the purpose they serve in practice. 
And the Consanguine family fails to account for the 
Malayan terms as being terms denoting blovud-relation- 
ship. To make even a show of accounting for them, 
Mr. Morgan has to assume that the terms for blood-rela- 
tionship which grew up in what was little better than a 
promiscuous group of kindred, have had vitality enough 
in them to last through ages of experience of the 
Pinaliian family, and even to be surviving now when 
men and women make separate marriages—applied to 
connexions which did not exist, and could not have 
been conceived of when everybody was everybody 
else’s brother or sister. The difficulty of acquiescing 
in this assumption is the greater because, according 
to Mr. Morgan, the Piinaliian family has given rise 
to aterminology of relationships (which he has called 
the Turanian) considerably different from the Malayan 
—a terminology which, unfortunately for him, was 
not in use in the only place in which he managed 
to discover the Piinaliian family. This family has, 
indeed, we fear, been a sad trouble to him. In a 
former work he employed it to help the Consanguine 
family in evolving the Malayan terms, and founded 
his faith in it even more upon its fitness to do that 
than upon the letter of his friend in the Sandwich 
Islands. It was shown conclusively, however, that it 
had no such fitness, but that it might be yot to yield 
some of the Turanian terms—and now it is to explain 
the Turanian “ relationships” that he uses it. His faith 
in it seems to be all the stronger for finding it some- 
thing different from what he at first took it for, and he 
calls upon his readers to acknowledge that it existed 
wherever the Turanian terminology has been in use. 
And yet it breaks down in explaining the Turanian re- 
lationships. Mr. Morgan himself admits that it does. 
The assumptions by which he seeks to cover its failure 
bring it back to the Consanguine family—or rather 
make it something even more monstrous than either 
family is by itself. But it is time to pass from conjec- 
tural family systems, for which there is nothing to be 
said, to Mr. wienins’s account of the Gens—that is, the 
clan—in which, at any rate, he brings us into contact 
with known fact. 

If society could be distributed by organisers into 
classes on the basis of sex, it should, perhaps, be no 
surprise that subsequent organisers should distribute it 
into Gentes on the basis of kin. For the classes, perhaps, 
organisers are absolutely necessary—we do not see 
how, otherwise, they vould have come into existence. 
Bat, in the case of the Gentes, the need for organisation 
is not so clear. Mr. Morgan tells us that the “ germinal 
principle” of the Gens is found both in the Piinaliian 
family and in the organisation upon the basis of sex— 
and he might have said that it was found wherever there 
were women through whom blood-connexions could 
be promagntee. May not that principle have germinated 
without help from organisers, and brought forth the 
Gens in due season? At one point, as has been said, 
Mr. Morgan clearly had an uneasy feeling that this may 
have happened. But he needed the help of organisers, 


whether the Gens did or not. In the first place, the 
organisation hypothesis enabled him to give a simple 
answer to a question of profound difficulty—to tell how 
exogamy, that widespread and mysterious law of incest, 
came into existence. His statement—simple, though 
not satisfactory—is that this prohibition of marriage be- 
tween all blood-relations was imposed by those who 
organised the Gens. In the next place, it enabled him, 
without a word of argument, to put Aryan and Semitic 


clans in the same category with the Totem groups of 
savages, and to affirm that all was once probably true of 
them which is known to be true of the latter. Lastly, 


it was for him, while working upon other men’s lines, 
a theory which he could call all his own. Nobody will 
dispute his right to this theory; but no scientifically. 
trained man can give much heed to it. Science, with 
its- faith in ake in natural processes of growth 
and change—which, to Mr. Morgan, though he some- 
times speaks of them, are words without meaning—must, 
since nobody has actually seen the organisers at work, 
decline to believe in so much organisation. The amount 
of organisation which his scheme involves is something 
enormous ; for the Gens—notwithstanding his disposi- 
tion to think the contrary—must, according to his view, 
have been separately devised among every set of tribes 
shown, by the clans included in them, to be of common 
origin and of distinct origin from other sets of tribes. 
But this needs a few words of explanation. 

There were only two Gentes to the tribe at first, 
it seems. It does not appear whether people were 
organised in a Gens and told to consider them- 
selves blood-relations, whether they were of the 
same blood or not, or whether there were actually only 
two sets of relatives in early tribes. Either view, 
however, raises up difficulties which are obvious and are 
not inconsiderable, Then, though wife-stealing is known 
to go on pretty actively among the lower savages, and 
the tribe is rare among them that would scorn to appro- 
priate the women of its neighbours, Mr. Morgan informs 
us that marriage was confined to the tribe—the one 
Gens intermarrying with the other, so that marriage 
had no influence whatever in introducing stocks or 
Gentes into the tribe. Why the organisers of the Gens 
were jealous of intermarri with outsiders—which 
could not sin against the object to which their labours 
were directed—we cannot imagine; and, though one 
should be careful in criticising the proceedings of people 
whose very existence is only a guess, it would seem, 
having regard to their supposed object, that they would 
have done wisely in permitting it. What was the 
result of interdicting it? A Gens grew inconveniently 
big, and split in two; its fragments grew big, and split 
in two again; and each body produced by this process 
of ‘‘ segmentation ’’ by-and-by began to consider itself a 
separate Gens, and to intermarry with those who were its 
own flesh and blood. It may be asked where was the 
Totem, the mark and test of blood-relationship, all this 
time. It ought to have prevented so much forgetful- 
ness of blood-relationship ; itshould, in spite of “‘ segmen- 
tation,” have saved the work of the organisers from so 
much of failure. Mr. Morgan says nothing of the 
Totem—does not consider whether it may not have been, 
like blood-relationsbip itself, older than the Gens; 
whether the organisers invented it or neglected to do so; 
or how it came into use and grew into importance. When 
a sufficient number of Gentes had been prodaced, how- 
ever, they all somehow re-united, giving the tribe as we 
know it, containing many Gentes ; in which, owing to the 
marriage law, the people of the different Gentes are so 
mixed together that, except when there is business on 
hand—a marriage, an injury to compensate, or a wrong to 
ask redress for—the very existence of the Gentes might 
be unnoticed by astranger. Here another difficulty oc- 
curs, In the tribe as it exists, for a Gens to “ segment ” 
without the tribe “ segmenting,’’ would be impossible. 
How are we to know it could be otherwise in Mr. Mor- 
gan’s original tribe, even if it consisted of only two 
Gentes? Now, “segmentation” of the tribe would not 
suit Mr. Mo at allatthis stage. It would merely give 
him the original tribe over again, though possibly on a 
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smaller scale ; and it would give over again the problem, 
how to multiply the Gentes, as far from solution as at first. 
It is not until the tribe—after having been, presumably 
for a long period, out of existence — had been miraculously 
brought into being again by the union of all Gentes that 
had sprung from it, that Mr. Mo can afford to apply 
the segmenting process to his tribe. Then he uses it 
with no sparing hand. ‘Tribe springs from tribe by 
* tation” until whole territories are covered 
with the offshoots of an original pair of Gentes—the 
common origin of all being shown by their containing 
Gentes of the same Totems. Of course, the original 
tribe must have had plenty of “ sea-room ;’’ but Totems 
vary from district to district, and in each region which 
presents a distinct set.of them there must have been a 
igin of the Gens. 

We have by no means noticed all the difficulties which 
arise out of Mr. Morgan’s account of the growth and 
aon of tribes, but we have perhaps said quite enough 

t this curious product of thoughtlessness and blan- 
dering. We must part with Mr. Morgan; and in part- 
ing with him we cannot help yt that it is pitiable 
to sec the energy and industry w ich, some years » 
gave us, in the ‘Systems of Consangninity and Affinity 
of the Human Family,’ a most valuable collection of 
facts, applied to the production of a work like ‘ Ancient 
Society.’ Credulousness and thoughtlessness, an anti- 
scientific point of view, and a turn for making wild 

esses, are characteristics which absolutely unfit a man 
for such undertakings—and in connexion with them, 
nevertheless, the industrious hand can always find some- 
thing useful to do. 


NEW AND OLD ETHICS. 

New and Old Methods of Ethics; or, “ Physical Ethics” and 
“* Methods of Ethics.” By T. Y. Edgeworth, M.A. London: 
Parker and Co. 

This pamphlet of about ninety pages contains in a 
compressed form a vast deal of interesting criticism of 
current ethical speculations. The aim of the writer is 
to compare the Introspective and Physical methods in 
ethics as illustrated by Mr. H. Sidgwick and Mr. A. 
Barratt. Mr. Edgeworth is disposed to combine these 
seemingly opposed methods. He is thoroughly of 
opinion that right and wrong in conduct must re- 

on certain laws of our physical organism, and that 
should these be. ever discovered, physics might, as Mr. 
Barratt contends, supply a basis for ethical construction. 
On the other hand, the critic rejects Mr. Barratt’s 
“doubly distilled egoism,” and accepts the existence of 
Mr. Sidgwick’s non-hedonistic desire, though he pre- 
pares the way for a reconciliation of egoism and in- 
tuitivism by suggesting that all non-hedonistic prefer- 
ence is reducible to inherited habit which represents | 
ancestral associations with pleasure. ‘Is it not possible | 
[he writes] that both Bain and Butler are right, that | 
the distinction noticed by Butler [between particular 
affection and the desire for pleasure | exists, and yet that | 
all affections are generated by association with experi- | 
enced pleasure, only that the association is mainly an- | 
cestral in the case of affections proper ?” Mr. Edgeworth | 
thus occupies a point of view sufficiently near each of the | 
writers whom he discusses to allow of delicate and dis- 
criminating criticism. The tone is singularly fair, and 
the line of remark, though too often left undeveloped, is | 
ingenious and suggestive. Mr. Edgeworth is, on the | 
whole, a fervent admirer of Mr. Sidgwick; yet he now 
and again secks in a very skilful way to tone down what | 
he regards as the more questionable features of that 
writer’s doctrine. Thus, for instance, he says: “‘ Some | 
exception may be taken to Mr. Sidgwick’s low estimate 
of the value of authority as a criterion of one’s own 
test pleasure. In details, no doubt, it is shown how 
fatile it is to take care of the pence, so to speak, of one’s 
happiness. But with regard to the adoption of general 
lines of conduct, the authority of the yapievrec may 
afford more than commonplace advice to common men.” 
This seems to us to be as just as it is happily worded. 
The most interesting feature of Mr. Edgeworth’s 











work is his attempt to develop more the idea of 
an exact or quantitative utilitarianism of which Mr. 
Sidgwick gave the ion in his ‘ Methods of Ethics.’ 
Mr. orth is of opinion that a ri mathematical 
deduction of the conclusions flowing from the improved 
version of the utilitarian formula—namely, the greatest 
possible quantity of happiness or pleasurable conacious- 
ness—tends to pares on the whole, the maxims of 
commonsense — = ae = his pe aiben i 

is confirmatory . Sidgwick’s w wn 

of proving Utilitarianism by exhibiting the consilience 
between the deductions from this principle and 

moral precepts. Mr. Edgeworth makes use of Fechner’s 
principles of psycho-physics, which formulate the 
relation between external stimulus and _ internal 
feeling, He also calls to his aid some rather formidable- 
looking formulw belonging to the calculus of variations. 
Hence bis line of argument makes pretty heavy demands 
on the reader’s attention. Yet in spite of intricate sym- 
bols, the general drift of the reasoning may be appre- 
hended by any intelligent reader. The results thus 
reached are of the first practical interest. Thus, by 
viewing the means of happiness as so much material 
wealth, capable of being distributed in an infinite num- 
ber of ways among a number of sentients of unequal 
capacity, which number may itself be indefinitely varied, 
we arrive at the conclusion that on the whole equality is 
the law of distribution. It is only when the difference 
in the capacity of enjoyment is considerable, as in the 
case of men and the lower animals, and possibly the 
civilised races and savages, that a law of privilege comes 
in. The most important practical bearing of these 
arguments is on the question of the best future adjust- 
ment of the industrial relations of society. Mr. Edge- 
worth tells us that the ideal community deducible from his 
principles is not the most cultivated coterie nor the most 
numerous proletariate, but a happy middle class. That 
is to say, population is clearly to be limited up to a cer- 
tain point ; but since the quality or capacity of happiness 
of the sentients among whom the distribuend is to be 
shared cannot be indefinitely heightened, except at a 
greater and greater material cost (for the cultivated man 
requires more necessaries preliminary to enjoyment than 
the boor), it follows that after a time increase of quality 
or capacity may have to be sacrificed to increase of 
numbers. As a first attempt to quantify the conclusions 
of Utilitarian ethics, Mr. Edgeworth’s pamphlet must be 
pronounced a highly creditable production. It is much 
to have shown that strictly mathematical calculation does 
tend to corroborate rules which are accepted by the plain 
man as self-evident. Even if a complete calculus of 
Utilitarian good is in its nature impracticable—a con- 
clusion we by no means allow—Mr. Edgeworth’s in- 
genious essay at least proves that the idea is not in its 
nature absurd. We cannot do better than conclude by 
quoting the writer’s own modest account of his work :— 
‘‘ Where the great body of moral science is already gone 
before, from all sides ascending, undera master’s guid- 
ance, towards one serene commanding height, thither 
aspires this argument, a straggler coming up, non 
passibus cequis, and by a devious route.”’ 


MR. RODEN NOEL’S DRAMA. 


The House of Ravensburg. A Drama. By the Hon. Roden Noel. 

London: Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 

Mr. Roden Noel occupies a distinct place among minor 
poets of the first rank. He belongs to no school; he 
owes as little as possible to any of his great contem- 
poraries or predecessors; and though he has not suffi- 
cient original force, sufficient independent momentum, 
to draw a band of imitators within his vortex, and be- 
come the founder of a new school, still his freshness 
and power are decided enough to command interest. 
The scheme of his poems, his line of thought, the 
rhythm of his verse, are all his own, the direct working 
out of his own bent ; he has not the power of a master, 
but neither has he the submissiveness and tame facility 
of a disciple. This last work of his is much too remark- 








able in many ts to be 


terpolating narrative an 


agencies. 


unity of action, which carries us back to the Gree 

drama. It is not any malign human agency, but 
Nemesis herself, that is the moving power in the play— 
Nemesis, patient but relentless, slowly compassing the 
ruin of a sinful house, inspiring its last members with 
calamitous impulses, and visiting the crime of the 
fathers upon the children; and yet neither the form nor 
the spirit of the play is Greek. Mr. Noel has no sym- 


the foundation of the ancient Greek drama ; at least, he 


does not try to re-embody them. On the one hand, a 


breath of modern science has caught him, and he repre- 


sents Nemesis as working not by direct instigation, but 


partly through the principle of heredity, through “ half- 
evil, half-insane tendencies—unrestrained or unsuccess- 
fully resisted—transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion, and bearing their bitter fruit of multiform sin, 
sorrow, pain.” And, on the other hand, he brings his 
drama within the circle of the.Christian conception of 
human life and the government of the universe, by mak- 
ing the last of the fated house, after expiating his guilt 
by bitter remorse and heroic effort in the cause of free- 
dom and right, seek and obtain the Divine forgiveness. 
Justice demands the punishment of the offenders in this 
world, but their perturbed spirits find reconciliation and 
repose. 

Mr. Noel, it will thus be seen, does not work at ran- 
dom, but within a thoughtfully conceived, bold, and ori- 
ginal dramatic scheme. The story, too, is well adapted 
to dramatic treatment. Sigismund, Count of Ravens- 
burg, in Switzerland, is so far carried away by the 
sceptical philosophy of his time, the fifteenth century, 
that he not only hates and despises the priests of the 
Church, but makes an open mock of religious rites. He 
turns the priests out of his castle, and holds sensual 
orgies with his boon companions in the chapel, in which 
they dress themselves in sacred vestments, and cele- 
brate fantastic parodies of Church ceremonial in honour 
of strange divinities. Although a just and humane lord 
to his peasantry in days when oppression and extortion 
was the rule, he outrages their feelings by his profane 
behaviour, and is feared and abhorred by them as a pro- 
fessor of evil mysteries. Their abhorrence is increased 
by the scandalous terms on which he lives with Lady 
Blanche, the wife of one of his neighbours, and by his 
countenance of sensual excesses among his dependents. 
Meantime he is not without fits of repentance and good 
resolutions, and in one of these fits he falls in love with 
and marries a lady in England, Constance Davenant, 
concealing from her his evil repute, and persuading her 
that he has very good reasons for not taking her to his 
home. With Constance he lives happily for some time, 
but the spirit of unrest enters into him, he returns to 
his castle, and falls once more into the toils of his 
Dalilah, Lady Blanche. Constance discovers his 
treachery, and dies of a broken heart, after giving 
birth to a son who is named Ralph. He survives her 
but a short time, leading a remorseful life, shunned and 
hated by his own dependents, and perishes in resening a 
boy who has fallen over a precipice. In the second part 
of the drama, Sigismund’s son and heir, Ralph, appears 


by in the crowd. It 
is calleda drama, but it is not a drama that could be 
acted on the stage, and does not conform strictly to 
either ancient or modern models, except in tke division 
into acts and scenes. The nearest descriptive title that 
could be found for it would perhaps be a dramatic epic. 
It could be transformed into an epic without much 
modification of its ie of events by simply in- 

descriptive matter between 
the acts and scenes, and transferring to the narrator 
certain explanatory passages now embodied in soliloquies 
and dialogues—a process which could not be performed 
on @ firmly-constructed drama. It bears some resem- 
blance to the biographical plays which were sometimes 
put on the Elizabethan stage, in which‘an eventful life 
was pourtrayed in successive scenes, without any attempt 
to exhibit a dramatic balance of conflicting human 
But from these, again, it is distinguished by 
the means which the author has adopted of oe 


rey with the religious or irreligious ideas which lie at 
oO 
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pe to manhood. He loves and is betrothed to a 
ady named Bertha. Adrian, the son of Lady Blanche, 
becomes his rival. Ralph kills Adrian in a solitary 
duel, and finds ont, too late, that he has slain his own 
brother. Haunted by remorse, he joins a party of 
peasant insurgents, is taken prisoner, and narrowly 
escapes death in the torture-chamber of his bitter 
enemy, Lady Blanche. His deliverer is his betrothed, 
Bertha. He dies in her arms after he obtains from the 
newly-established Republican Court of Justice a cor- 
donation of his fratricidal crime in consideration of his 
services. All seems now about to end happily, and the 
ghost of Sigismund, which Mr. Noel exhibits to us as 
wandering in unceasing agony, tormented with anguish 
at the sight of the quarrel between his children and its 
unhappy termination, vanishes with— 
the aspect of one 
Who wins repose and comfort after pain 
Unutterable. 

But Ralph, the unwitting fratricide, is not permitted 
long to enjoy his happiness. At the very moment when 
it is complete, he dies in the arms of Bertha. 

Mr. Noel’s treatment of this story is, as we have said, 
rather epic than dramatic. The plot is developed simply 
and steadily, without any pretence to delicate intricacy 
of construction or subtle exhibition of character. None 
of the characters, except Sigismund, is composed of 
mixed elements. Sigismund, intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, is a transcript of the broader features in the 
character of Lord Byron, and these are brought ont one 
by one in a succession of suggestive scenes. First we 
are shown him in his best mood, in love with purity and 

e, leading a calm domestic existence with his 
nglish wife, sympathising with her simple joys, de- 
lighting with her in fondling their little child. But the 
charm of this idyllic life is beginning to lose its power ; 
he has forebodings and fits of unrest, and tries to 
persuade his wife that she must not think him an l, 
and not vex herself if he should prove faithless ioe 
as men will do. She, convinced of his love, puts alb 
this gaily aside, and for the moment dispels his gather- 
ing discontent and gloom. 
Sig. Well, fairy, we will no sore of it, 
Beeathed esnasieradiamancaaien’ 
Cons. But I must go and watch the little one— 
Shadows are lengthening. 
Sig. Our little one! our perfect little one ! 
See ticcte tle ergucsniio 
whee im ro an our pleasan' 
Under slim 8, whispering cameo 
Athwart opal horizons, and pearl sky. 
Then all my weird wild thought’s dim labyrinth, 
With hideous monsters that inhabit there, 
Even as demons at the holy sign, 
Vanished before the treble of a child, 
Vanished ; and left a sky serene as his, 
Serene as light his singing rippled through. 
Cons. Prattling so blithely, Tike a little bird ; 
Of what! the Lord and his pure angels know: 
Surely they listen to him with deep joy! 
ig. Ah! when he breaks upon my reverie, 
While I am musing, ressed, alone, 
He gleams, a burst of sunshine on the gloom 
Of some dark forest, or athwart grey clouds, 
Running toward me, all one melody, 
= = ee oon = nesves land, : 
up and si a thi wayfarer 
Cons. You fete are collin you love the child! 
Come up this evening, Sigismund, and see him ! 


For the moment Sigismund’s mind is calmed, but the 
unrest returns and deepens, till at last his fate impels 
him to leave his wife and child, and go back to his 
castle of Ravensburg. The scene changes to Ravens- 
burg, and we get farther light on Sigismund’s character 
from a visit paid him by a Sub-Prior, who lectures him 
on his evil ways, and adjures him to abandon them and 
submit to the Church. Sigismund frightens him away 
by the violence of his language. But he is compara- 
tively calm in presence of the priest; when the priest 
goes, such is the fitful passionateness of his nature, his 
anger blazes up higher, he calls for his horse, resolved to 
pursue the emissary of the Church, and make him pay 
for his hardihood of reproof with his life. At the gate, 


however, Sigismund meets his temptress, Lady 
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and his guilty love for her comes back in an irresistible 


tide :— 
Sig. No fuller ts of life, 
Ruby-red, sparkling, hath my spirit quaffed, 
Than those thy queenly hand poured out for me. 
My splendid star, my radiance of night! 


You are beautiful ! 
On warm white undulations of your heart 
Warm pearls lie heaving; while the satin flushed 
Yields, a soft calyx to the waxen flower 
Of your white bosom blossoming, white flower, 
Tinct with rose-violet of apple-bloom, 
Dark hair, one misty night above s brow, 
Royally diademed with stars! Ah! foot, 
Of slenderest eer why hide thee now 

“i 


Behind a sheen of gold-inwoven cloud ? 
I am your slave again, arrive what may! 
I will lie upon your m’s ocean— 


Yea, drown, and perish there! 
Blanche. First hear me, friend, 
And calm yourself a moment while I speak. 
Sig. Ah! tho rapturous hours 
Of rushing through sunlight upon wild wings 
Of winds, in likeness of Arabian 
Horses, fire-eyed, with you for page most fair 
Attendant, all your beauty wavering 
Subtly between the lady and the boy! 
Or when, in like disguise, you rode with me 
To spear the bristling boar among black pines, 
Bold as Adonis, flying from Cytherzea ! 
I have loved the clash and storm of battletide, 
Upon those radiant plains of Lombardy ; 
I am a wild steer of the forest free, 
And cannot school myself to wear the yoke! 


Presently, however, she tempts him to forsake Con- 
stance, and wed her, hinting that she will poison her 
husband to prepare the way for the union, and holding 
out before him the glittering bribe of rising, by means 
of their united lands, to imperial power. This disgusts 
him ; he veers suddenly round once more, and makes a 
vow of eternal truth to Constance. When, however, 
he returns to England, he finds that Blanche has been 
beforehand with him, and has drawn such a picture of 
his wicked life that Constance’s confidence is irre- 
trievably gone. He treats her harshly, brutally, and 
goes back to wilder orgies at Ravensburg. In another 
fit of repentance, he returns once more, to hear that his 
wife is dying, and to be denied admission to her presence. 
In Sigismund’s alternations of tenderness and brutality, 
and in the unforgiving sternness of Constance, it is im- 
possible not to discern an adumbration of the married 
life of Lord Byron. The act, too, by which Sigismund 
finally perishes, is characteristic of the chivalrous gene- 
rosity of Byron’s impulses. 

Into the sequel to this part of the drama, in which 
Mr. Noel displays high powers of imagination, we will 
not follow him. It can hardly be said to be a disparage- 
ment of the work that the incidents do not bear sum- 
marised statement ; the same may be said of almost any 
play into which the supernatural enters. A bare sum- 
mary could not easily be framed which should not in- 
sensibly assume an air of the absurd. We do not think 
that Mr. Noel has been altogether successful in his 
handling of the supernatural ; he has not always escaped 
grotesqueness. Still, it must be admitted that the 
grotesque side does not make itself felt so much in 
actual perusal as in subsequent reflection; the interest 
of the drama is sufficiently sustained to carry the reader 
on without stumbling to the end. 





AN INNOCENT SINNER. 


An Innocent Sinner. A Psychological Romance. By Mabel 
Collins. London: Tinsley Brothers. 

The plot of this attractive and edifying tale is briefly 
as follows. A country doctor falls so desperately in love 
at first sight with a girl who faints at seeing him, that, 
on being subsequently called in to attend her, and 
finding her already dead, he is discovered surreptitiously 
kissing her hand. Left thus disconsolate, our medical 
quasi-widower devotes himself to the young wife of a 
neighbour, who is also a scientific professor. Under 
pretence of Mrs. Venn’s delicate health, frequent and 








longed interviews take place between her and Dr. 
Hetley in the absence of her husband, and on one 
oceasion he is discovered by his aunt at his favourite 

ursuit of kissing the beloved object’s hand. 

tor, however, is not daunted by this disclosure, but 
proceeds with much deliberation to inform the husb 
that Mrs. Venn and himself are lovers. So far the story 
is simple enough, though perhaps better fitted 
French than for English taste. But here we 
leap into the dark, and the chain of cause and ef 
to which we are accustomed in this world disap . 
Professor Venn, instead of knocking Dr. Hetley down, 
as an unscientific and unregenerate husband might — 
done, receives the communication in a manner whic 
Mrs, Collins shall give in her own words :— 

“T have one quarrel with you,” Ernest went on; “you did not 
tell me that you kissed her hands in Mrs. Pauncefort’s presence 
yesterday. By this you have given her the foundation for anything 
she may say.” : s \ 

“‘T know that,” said Dr. Hetley, in a voice hardly recognisable 34 
his, “and I could gladly take my own life for that one act of folly, 
if it were not a ter sacrifice to live. At the same time you 
could hardly expect me to tell you of that—there are limits to, the 
endurance of human nature.” 

“Certainly,” said Ernest, in the same grave, quiet way. “J did 
not t that of you. But you must act immediately and close 
Mrs Pauncefort's lips, as you have yourself given her a handle for 
scandal-making.” \ 

‘‘T have a plan to suggest to you,” said Dr. Hetley, “ but you will 
have to assist me openly.” 

“Tam perfectly willing to do so. We need all the help that 
each ean give the other. This is a crisis at which, according to all 
precedent, we ought to shoot each other, but I am sure we shall do 
a wiser thing if we shake hands. I have lost none of my respect and | 







Friendship for you.” ) 


t 


“ And I,” said Dr. Hetley, in a broken voice, “am torn by the 
thought that I should bring this upon one of the few men whom I 
heve ever wished to make a friend of. I am thankful, indeed,” he 
went on, more steadily, “that you have taken this course. We 
should all have gone mad if we could not have spoken out.” 

“‘ That is my own view,” said Ernest, “and I am about to carry 
out the idea by speaking to you very openly indeed. Please not to 
decide that I have already gone at until you have carefully 
weighed what I am about to say. To come to the point at once, I 
do not believe that that is Mrs. Venn upstairs at all.” Dr. Hetley 
merely stared at him. : 

“T allow that it is her body,” Ernest went on; “but I do not 
believe it to be her spirit.” 

“What, in the name of Heaven, do you mean?” ejaculated 
Dr. Hetley. 

“TI believe her to be possessed,” said Ernest. “It is simply a 
more pronounced stage of the mysterious phenomena which have 
always accompanied her. I consider the whole thing to be my 
fault. I see now that I prepared her for it by the continual ex- 
periments which I tried with her. I lowered her physical health 
and increased her susceptibility to outer influences; and then, like 
a fool, I took my own influence away from her. My firm conviction 
is that Sibyl has been almost driven out of that body, upon which 
her hold was always very slight, and that it is actually possessed by 
another, a wilder and a more impatient being. This-makes matters 
more intelligible to me, though scarcely more agreeable. I can 
understand the whole course of the affair.” 


Dr. Hetley, who could hardly in his most sanguine 
moments have calculated upon the existence of such a 
husband as this, naturally thinks him mad, and probably 
most of Mrs. Collins’s readers will be inclined to agree 
with Dr. Hetley. After this rational and manly con- 
versation Professor Venn naturally continues to employ 
Dr. Hetley as his wife’s medical attendant, and, indeed, 
retires from the scene to his laboratory, leaving the 
worthy pair to their own devices. So matters continue 
until Mrs. Venn takes it into her head to jump ont of 
her bedroom window almost into the arms of Dr. Hetley, 
who happened to. be passing that way, and thought he 
might as well look in. He is left alone with his in- 
teresting patient, and the scene is quite beyond any 
pen save that of Mrs, Collins, The injured lady speaks. 


‘Leonard, my love; I am enabled to alter my farewell plainly to 
you—not that it is any but an outward farewell—I must be invisible 
to you, but I can never leave your side ; I shall be true to you in the 
truth of the spirit, and you must be true to your God and to your love.” 
- i _ it Sibyl Venn that ean speak these words?” said Dr. 

otley.. . « \ 


“Surely,” said the voice in the same melodious accents, “ you 
know it is not Sibyl Venn. 


“‘Tell me,” he said “who is it Speaks to me?” And 
the answer was breathed forth in low intense syllables, 
“ STELLA.” 


Now, Stella was the name of the young lady who fell 
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in love with the Doctor, and died. Of course the 
Doctor immediately kisses her hand. Whatever happens, 
he is always equal to that performance. After this it is 
difficult to state what happens, owing to the poverty of 
human lan If we said that Sibyl Venn recovered 
from her injuries, and would have nothing more to do 
with Dr. Hetley, we might be reminded that Sibyl 
Venn never was decal, and never cared for Dr. 
Hetley. However, we will try to be clear. The person 
from whom Professor Venn would have been entitled to 
a divorce, if there had been et ye grounds for one, 
which we do not assert, recovered from injuries caused 
by jumping out of the window, and calmly snubbed the 
Doctor, though the Doctor still retained a sneaking 
affection for her. This is the main story of ‘ An Inno- 
cent Sinner,’ but there are many pleasing episodes by 
the way. There is a pert little sempstress with whom 
Dr. Hetley is on the point of eloping to escape from his 
ill-regulated passion, when he is frustrated by one of 
the most unconsciously humorous contretemps in 
modern fiction. The sempstress, Josephine Sterling by 
name, is employed to nurse the person whom, to avoid 
mistakes, it may be as well to call Stella-Sibyl, and is 
just about to run off and join Dr. Hetley at the railway 
station, when Stella-Siby! jumps out of bed, and locks 
her into the cupboard. Then there is a cousin of the 
Doctor, a low scamp, who engages the affections of a 
foolish girl, but is prevented from marrying her by an 
exercise of Mrs. Venn’s power of second sight. This 
uncanny lady, on whom her husband is constantly try- 
ing experiments, knows what is going on in all kinds of 
out-of-the-way places, and will tell you what anybody is 
doing whose handwriting you bring into physical con- 
tact with her forehead. It is a great pity that her 
unpractical husband did not take her about to race- 
courses, where she would have quite cut ont the people 
who tell fortunes and do the three-card trick. 

What object Mrs. Collins set before herself in writ- 
ing this book we are wholly unable to conceive. 
We hold that, as a rule, it is a mistake to make a novel 
the vehicle for advancing a scientific theory. We can- 
not regard with favour the introduction into a work of 
fiction, of speculation on the mysteries of a future state 
of existence. But when the science is beneath criticism, 
and the speculation is made to excuse the practice of 
flirting with another man’s wife, it is necessary to speak 
plainly. Such stuff as that before us is entitled to 
no consideration, and deserves no mercy. Ii will be as 
offensive to religious as to scientific people, to the 
average man of the world as to the most strait-laced 
moralist. If English authors choose to follow French 
examples, we may think what we please of their taste or 
decency, but we must at least admit that they are 
dealing with the real facts of life, and the actual feelings 
of men and women. But such a creature as Sibyl Venn, 
or Stella Hamerton, or whatever name she may prefer, 
who is mawkish without being pure, and frail without 
being passionate, though she may be suited to the weak 
and hypocritical Hetley, is no more than he a fit subject 
for literary handling. It is no defence to say that the 
connexion between Stella-Sybil and her lover is what 
some people absurdly call platonic. Thesituation admits 
of being treated, and is indeed only capable of being 
treated, as an intrigue, and the preternatural trash which 
is imported into the proceedings outrages the under- 
standing without satisfying the conscience. This crude 
doctrine of temporary and casual metempsychosis would 


have shocked the least cultivated Pythagorean, and | 
| gift of humonr. 


would fail to impose on the dullest jury ever collected 
in the Divorce Court. The proposed expedition of 
Dr. Hetley and Miss Sterling, though it was not to be 
taken with any view to marriage, 

Seems something healthy and commendable 

After morality grotesqued so much 

It slunk away revolted at itself. . 
We have only to add that the three volumes before us 
contain two other short stories—‘ On Different Levels’ 
and ‘Twelve Ounces of Blood ’—of which the former is 
insipid and the latter ghastly, not but what there is a 
-deal of insipidity in Mrs. Collins’s ghastliness. 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH HUMOUR. 


History of English Humour. With an Introduction upon Ancient 
Humour. the Rey. A. G. L’Estrange, Author of the ‘ Life 
of the Rey. William Harness,’ &. In Two Volumes, London: 
Hurst and Blackett, 

Our first sensation on reading the title of these volumes 
was one of respectful and awful admiration of the 
author’s courage. How can a history be written of that 
which is so intangible that it possesses not so much 
even as a definition properly belonging to it? Who 
shall bridle the breezeor lasso Ariel in mid-career between 
heaven and earth? Who, again, can believe with any 
assurance that the hamour which he chooses to chronicle 
will appear humorous to his readers? Is it not notori- 
ous that the proverb concerning one man’s meat bei 
another man’s poison is as applicable to the food o 
fancy which takes the form of quips and jests as to the 
grosser food which supplies our bodily needs? Then, 
too, there is ne which revolts one’s perceptions 
in the very name “ History of Humonr.”’ It is out of 
all fitness that the airy sprite whose mission it is to 
brighten the gloom of life, and wring a smile even from 
pessimists, should be thus classified, and bound and 
pressed just for all the world like the “ Court calendars, 
directories, pocket-books, draught-boards, bound and 
lettered on the back; scientific treatises, almanacks, 
statutes at large; the works of Hume, Gibbon, Robert- 
son, Beattie, Soame Jenyns, and generally all those 
volumes which ‘ no gentleman’s library should be with. 
out,’’’ which made the “ biblia a-biblia, books which are 
no books,”’ of Elia. Elia alone, he who imagined the 
conception of a leg of mutton in its quiddity, could have 
descanted fitly on the essence of humour. But that 
he would ever have associated it with the word “history” 
cannot be supposed. Might he not, indeed, if he had 
met with an author who had projected a “ History of 
Humour,” have repeated his famous request to see the 
gentleman’s bumps ? 

Some such reflections as these occupied us before we 
had turned the title-page of Mr. L’Estrange’s volumes, 
and we confess to a sinking of the spirit when, on 
passing to the table of contents, we found “ Preliminary 
Observations, Subjective” (a ‘word of evil omen)— 
“Character of the Ludicrous—The Subject Little 
Studied—Obstacles to the Investigation—Evanescence 
—Mental Character of the Ludicrous — Distinction 
between Humour and the Ludicrous.” We are not, 
however, to be easily overcome even by such obstacles 
as Evanescence and the Mental Character of the 
Ludicrous ; and we therefore went on to the openin 
sentence of the book. Here again we met with a chec 
in finding that the historian of humour had begun his 
task in the spirit of portentous and pompous gravity, 
which is indicated by these words: ‘ The ludicrous is in 
its character so elusive and protean, and the field over 
which it extends is so vast, that few have ever under- 
taken the task of examining it systematically.” Ex- 
amining it systematically! Who would take rule and 
compasses to the goblin heads which grow out towards 
the spectator from the white sheet of a magic lantern? It 

must, however, be at once set down to the author’s credit 
that he appears to some extent conscious of the impalpable 
nature of the thing he is dealing with, for a little further 
on we come upon this undeniably true statement :— 
“ Nor have we yet so far ascertained its character as to 
be able to form humorous fancies upon any fixed 
principle.” The next chapter, which opens thus—“ Few 
of the blessings we enjoy are of greater value than the 
The pleasure attendant upon it 
attracts us together, forms an incentive, and gives a 
charm to social intercourse, and, unlike the concentrat- 
ing power of love, scatters bright rays in every direc- 
tion ’’—contains some remarks, amongst other things, 
upon the question: “Is there any sense of the ludicrous 
in the lower animals?” The fact of such a question being 
asked at all will suggest to people who know the ways 
of the so-called lower animals, that the author is but little 
versed in them; but let us see what he says on this point. 
“T have, however, seen a dog, on suddenly meeting 4 
friend, not only wag his tail, but curl up the corners of 
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his lips, and show his teeth, as if delighted and amused. 
We may also have observed a very roguish expression 
eonaneen ten Qascheaas ae rking 
ee y finds some fan in 
tormenting and playing with a captured mouse. Ihave 
even heard of a monkey who, for his amusement, put a 
live cat into a pot of boiling water on the fire.” This 
is, indeed, a startling development of humour, and ap- 
perm closely to that form of it which delighted such 

man beings as Hopkins the witch-finder, and still 
delights the warriors of various savage and half-savage 
nations. But is it possible that Mr. L’Hstrange, in his 
inquiries concerning the humorous, has come across no 
stronger proof of its presence among the “lower animals ” 
than this? Has he never kept or known a dog, between 
whom and his human friends there were a certain 
number of ised jokes, daring the performance of 
which the dog langhs as unmistakably as a dog can ? 
Has he never observed the somewhat malicious humour 
which cats display in playing at hide-and-seek with 
their human friends? And, to put it on the most 
obvious ground, as he seems to attach great importance 
to laughter as a sign of humorous enjoyment, has he 
never heard a parrot laugh ? 

Going on from the author’s singularly bare and un- 
appreciative comments on the humour of animals, we 
find him discoursing with not much more penetration of 
that of Aristophanes, Diogenes, and of all people in the 
world, of Julius Cesar, concerning whom we learn for 
the first time that “his Veni, vidi, vici, in which his 
enemies saw so much arrogance, was, no doubt, intended 
and understood by his friends to be humorous.” It is 
impossible to prove that Mr. L’Estrange’s view is in- 
correct; but it must at least be admitted that the 
suggested humour is somewhat latent. This detection 
of an obscure pleasantry by the author leads us, indeed, 
to suspect that his whole work may be one vast and 

tic joke, a trace of which may perchance be detected 
in his calling Lope de Rueda, the celebrated Spanish 
dramatist, “ Lopez de Reuda.” 

It is natural that the reader should hope to find 
something better in the author’s treatment of modern 
than of ancient humour, and if one turns over the pages 
at random it is reasonable to stop at those which 
treat of the anti-Jacobin, to see how far the writer’s 
oe goes. 

hile on this subject, all that he has to say of that 
most perfect of burlesques, The Rovers, is that it was 
“‘a satire upon the immorality of the German plays 
then in vogue,” and, following the commonplace instinct 
which has led many people to admire most what is 
perhaps the least truly humorous thing in the whole 
play, he quotes at length Rogero’s ballad of the “ Uni- 
versity of Gottingen.” But all wonder at what Mr. 
L’Estrange may think or say on the subject of which 
he has constituted himself the “ historian’? must come 
to an end when one reads his chapter on Lamb, who, he 
is pleased to decide, was “not gifted with the strength 
or suppleness of a great humorist.” The key- 
note to Mr. L’Estrange’s humorous capacity is found 
in @ sentence which occurs in the same chapter :— 
“Who can applaud Swift for having asked, on 
accidentally meeting a young student carrying a hare, 
‘Prithee, friend, is that your own hair or a wig ?’ ” 
Who can think, we are inclined to ask, that there is any 
ot for a writer who fills two volumes on the subject 
of humour, and yet cannot see the exquisite jest of this 
sudden query? After this one has no wonder left 
for the appallingly feeble and shallow criticism of 
Thackeray’s humour, in the course of which the author 
asserts that “‘ we may say much of Thackeray’s humour 
18 more inclined (sic) to produce a grin than a smile— 
merely to cause a grimace, owing to the bitterness from 
which it springs.” It must, however, be said in fairness 
that the greater part of the chapter on Thackeray, as 
well as of that on Dickens, consists of extracts, and 
we can only regret that this method has not been 
carried out to a still further extent throughout the 
whole book. 








PROUD MAISIE. 


Proud Maisie. By Bertha. Thomas. In Three Volumes. Lon- 
don: Sampson Low and Co, 
With many obvious disadvantages, the autobiographic 
form of fictitious narrative one signal merit— 
it implies that - See imself Papen = ae in 
his story. Such an interest imparts elasticity and bright- 
ness aan to an uneventfal history, and ecdihaneittes 
attractiveness of one otherwise entertaining. ‘ Proud 
Maisie’ belongs emphatically to the latter class; the 
incidents, though not unparalleled, are effective ; and the 
frequent changes of scene between England and the 
Continent ensure constant variety. The charm, however; 
lies after all in the verve with which the story is told by 
the heroine, with no affectation of distinct artistic 
or moral purpose, but in the simple conviction that 
passages of her life so interesting to herself must interest 
others also. So undoubtedly they must, even though 
the tale be one often told and to be told. The picture 
of an affectionate, high-spirited girl robbed of her lover 
by the arts of a base though outwardly brilliant rival, 
affects us like the fairy tales where the prince marries: 
the waiting-maid, while the true princess sweeps the 
hearth or tends geese upon the common. We are 
divided between a longing to thrash the prince for his 
incomprehensible stupidity; and an equal desire to see 
the real princess righted, which can only be by opening 
the royal oaf’s eyes instead of boxing his ears. The 
latter is Miss Thomas’s course, and she has manifested a 
sound discretion in following the precedent of orthodox 
story-tellers. A dismal termination would have been 
insufferable, and out of keeping with the general tone 
of the story, which, in spite of the serious nature of the 
situation, is invested throughout with an atmo- 
sphere of vivacity and brightness. Maisie’s alacrity 
and energy keep her free from every touch of 
false sentiment; she bears up bravely, and, while 
fully justifying her characteristic epithet, is in general 
a thoroughly loveable heroine. Her vengeance on 
her deluded lover, if not exactly a model for imita- 
tion, is too thoroughly true to female nature to be 
quarrelled with, ial is, after all, only the reaction of 
intense affection. It is, however, in the portrait of 
Maisie’s rival that the authoress has put forth her fullest 
strength. Not painted with remarkable elaboration, it 
is nevertheless a terribly veracious picture of a 
thoroughly false and heartless character, the blank 
negation of feeling or principle in any form, intrinsi- 
cally below contempt, but formidable from its mantle. 
of beauty and its sting of shrewdness. The creature, 
though of the earth earthy, is uncanny in its inhu- 
manity, and its tragic end is hardly felt as a cata- 
strophe. In the fair artist Eva, Maisie’s friend, Miss . 
Thomas has not overcome the almost insuperable diffi- 
culty of making a confidant interesting. The situation 
strongly suggests Rosalind and Celia; but Celia, de- 
signed at first for Rosalind’s foil, speedily dwindles into 
her shadow. This is a pity, for the first slight sketch 
of Eva is charming, and the scene when Maisie finds 
her out is the prettiest in the book. The adventure is 
suggestive as well as idyllic, and might pass for an 
imaginative embodiment of the reaction against conven. 
tionality, and aspiration towards a freer and ampler life, 
characteristic of the finer natures among the young in 
all ages, and in the most artificial most of all. These 
earlier and the last chapters are the best; the middle of 
the book is open to the charge of too great discursive. 
ness, and too lax a connexion with the main plot. It is 
no new thing for autobiographic fiction to lapse into 
autobiography, and to assume the character of a diary 
of occurrences rather than of the steady development of 
a central incident. Maisie’s continental adventures, 


however, are full of variety, and enlivened by several 
striking portraits, especially that of the eccentric and 
imperious musician Zbirow. It may be said with per- 
fect trath that a dull page cannot be found in the book ; 
and that with all its vivacity and disclaimer of profound 
purpose, it teems with evidences of intellect 

and knowledge of books as well as of mankind. 


power, 
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MINOR NOTICES. 


The War Correspondence of the “ Daily News,” 1877. 
With a Connecting Narrative forming a Continuous 
History of the War between Russia Turkey, to the 
Fall of Kars, including the Letters of Mr. Archibald 
Forbes, Mr. J. A. MacGahan, and many other Special 
Correspondents in Europe and Asia. (Macmillan and 
Co.) This correspondence bears re-publication. The 

to the volume claims no more than is due when 

it says that the various “ letters were welcomed by the 
public as affording the earliest, fullest, and most specific 
information at critical moments of the campaign ; and if 
jt should further be found that these same letters, 
hastily written in the bivouac, on the field of victory, or 
in sonie hovel on the line of retreat, have at the same 
time the merit of being among the most vivid and 
truthful pictures of war that have at any time been 
offered to the public, the popalactty they have attained 
would be accounted for.” The letters marked with an 
asterisk are particularly worthy of preservation, and 
have qualities in them which are certain to be recog- 
nised and acknowledged by some future historian in 
search of materials. The combination of an intense 
delight in action, an unfeigned love of open-air grandeur 
and beauty, literary instinct, and a practical knowledge 

of the military art, is too rare to be lost in the mass 

of ial war correspondence. The volume is well 

edited, the connecting narrative never being too heavy 

for the main text. 


Notes on the Ohurches of Kent. By the late Sir 
Stephen Glynne, Bart. With Illustrations. (John 
Murray.)—This is a bulky volume, of more than 300 
pages, containing dry architectural descriptions of 312 
churches in Kent. The editor, who apparently is 
Mr. W. H. Gladstone, informs us that the present 
volume is the first of a series, which, if completed, will 
embrace 5,530 churches, spread over the whole of 
England and Wales. As a monument of dreary and in 
great measure useless assiduity, this result of a long life 
seems to us to stand almost unparalleled in the annals 
of the nineteenth century. One must go back to the 
droning period of the dark ages to find anything which 
will compare with the seventeen or eighteen volumes of 
monotonous descriptions of churches, many of which, 
by the time the volumes appear, will have lost, under the 
hand of the restorer, all those features which Sir Stephen 
Glynne so laboriously enumerates. The churches to which 
he directed his attention were only those dating from the 
pre-Reformation period, and to which distinct parishes 
were assigned. Here and there some local zealot in 
ecclesiology may be anxious to know whether the windows 
of his parish church were origivally curvilinear or recti- 
linear, or whether the porch had one or two trefoil lancet 
windows, but, for the most part, this information might 
be obtained from the county history or the local guide. 
The only thing at all interesting about the work is the 
glimpse which it affords of the mind and occupations of 
a gentleman so closely allied with the ex-leader of the 
Liberal party, and with whom so much of that states- 
man’s time was passed when not occupied with the 
affairs of State. Sir Stephen Glynne, we find, from the 
year 1829 down to 1874, regularly devoted some months 
of each year to storing his mind with memoranda re- 
specting the architectural history and appurtenances of 
the various churches with which he became acquainted. 
The details of 5,530 churches visited were not only com- 
mitted topaper but were “continually carried in his head,” 
and were liable to be given off at any moment. This 
recollection of the late master of Hawarden scarcely 
suggests that a prolonged stay there would offer many 
attractions to those who were not endowed with the 
ecclesiological temperament. It is only fair to say that 
the volume, as far as we can judge from glancing 
through it, without any deep interest in the subject 
of Sir S. Glynne’s labours, is carefully and thoroughly 
executed. We shall be glad if our estimate of its 
practical value is belied by the result, though we doubt 
greatly whether the special class to which it addresses 


itself is sufficiently numerous to encourage the editor to 
proceed to the end of bis self-allotted task. 


Art at Home Series. The Drawing-Room. By Mrs. 
Orrinsmith. (Mucmillan and Co.)—Mrs, Orrinsmith’s 
little volume is one of the best of the “Art at Home 
Series.” The drawing-room of so many modern houses 
stands so sadly in want of some artistic improvement, 
that it is not too much to devote a whole volume to the 
effort. Mrs. Orrinsmith has a pleasant undogmatic 
way of putting her opinions and suggestions, that 
is calculated to succeed with those for whom the “ Art 
at Home Series” is specially intended, who, knowing 
nothing whatever about art-decoration, would rather 
adopt their borrowed ideas easily than have them 
hammered into their heads with ledge: Waiattnee argu- 
ments. When people have acquired all the oldybrass, 
old china, Chippendale chairs, and Japanese fans recom- 
mended for the improvement of their minds and rooms, 
they may not always be able to make the best use of it, 
but at least Mrs. Orrinsmith does her best to help them. 


The Picture Amateur’s Handbook and Dictionary of 
Painters. By Philippe Daryl. (Crosby Lockwood 
and Co.) — This is an exceedingly well-compiled 
and useful little book. In the present time, when 
a knowledge of pictures on the part of everyone 
is as much an assumption as the English gentle. 
a maintance with Horace, Mr. I’s little 
volume uld prove pular, for t is a 
great deal of valuable iateiuanion to be gathered from 
its pages, and anyone blessed with a good memory might 
by carefully studying it pass for an art-amateur. Its 
more legitimate uses are, however, equally obvious, for 
there is much compressed into the dictionary of painters, 
even artists so late as Fortuny and Henry ult 
being included, and though the facts given are of 
necessity brief, they are sufficient for purposes of refer- 
ence. The introductory pages also contain much useful 
matter with regard to the imitations of old masters, the 
cleaning and relining of old pictures, and other im- 
portant subjects, 


Orpheus and Burydice, Endymion, and other Poems. 
By Hugh Donald Barclay. With illustrations by Edgar 
Barclay. (Hardwicke and Bogue.)—Two pretty, lightly 
humorous little poems upon well-worn classical sub- 
jects, a few lyrics and clever translations, with four 
admirable illustrations, make up a very pleasant small 
volume. The story of “Endymion, or the Boy who 
Cried for the Moon,” is especially well told, the old 
legend being gracefully altered. Endymion falls in 
love with Cynthia, the moon, and dreams that his love 
is happily returned; awaking, and despairing, he sees 
the rallection of the moon in the water of a pool, leaps 
in, is drowned, and buried with the epitaph— 

Endymion lieth here, who died too soon, 

He died for love of the inconstant moon. 
Among the translations, that from Alfred de Musset’s 
“Sur ‘Une Morte,” though in great part not properly a 
translation at all, is a very clever adaptation. The 
ideas are preserved and given in a musical English 
poem, which is certainly better than a literal and bald 
or unmelodious rendering. It is a pity, however, that 
some of the verses of the original, which add greatly to 
the completeness of the picture, should be omitted in 
the English version. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 


The Quarterly Review opens with a somewhat rarabling 
but on the whole very sensible paper on the ‘‘ Renaissance 
in Italy,” founded on Mr. J. A. Symonds’s recent 
volumes, with an application to our own country in 
recent times, The reviewer's criticisms of Mr. Symonds 
are perhaps more valuable than his own independent 
reflections. There is a certain inconsistency in Mr. 
Symonds’s books, arising from an oscillation between 
different points of view. He reprobates Machiavelli 
and praises Savonarola, but when he looks to the 
glorious productions of Italian art, and considers that if 
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Italy had been governed during the Renaissance by the 
spirit of Savonarola, the world would probably have 
received from her much poorer gifts in art and litera- 
ture, there arises a conflict in his mind which he 
seems never to have firmly decided one way or the 
other. This indecision has often been remarked by Mr. 
Symonds’s reviewers; indeed, it is impossible to read 
many pages of his books without feeling it ; it may bea 
fault or it may be a merit ; but the Quarterly Reviewer 
deserves credit for the strength of the touches with 
which he has exposed it in the opening paragraphs of 
his article. The reviewer's conception of history, too, 
is one that Mr. Symonds might study with advantage. 
The time is probably not far distant when our descend- 
ants will speak with a smile of the ss. which gave a 
certain period the designation of the Dark Ages, and 
when that time comes, the breadth of view of the follow- 
ing passagé will be properly appreciated. 

Our author [the reviewer says of Mr. Symonds] opens his work 

with the following question: “‘ How was it that at a certain period 
about fourteen centuries after Christ, to speak roughly, humanity 
woke, as it were, from slumber, and began to live?” This state- 
ment of the problem of the Renaissance appears to us inadequate and 
misleading. It is misleading, for, except in a very narrow and 
technical sense, it is not true that humanity everfellasleep. ‘There 
are human qualities which a state of barbarism, like that which 
existed in what are called the Dark Ages, encourages, and which 
civilisation destroys. Nor will the period that elapsed between the 
overthrow of the Roman Empire and the Revival of Learning seem 
@ mere time of torpor, if we consider the vast fabric of European 
civilisation, the foundations of which were then laid. We cannot 
conceive on what grounds the learning and ingenuity of the scho- 
lastic philosophy, however fatile may have been its aims, can be 
likened, as Mr. Symonds likens it, to the Dead Sea; why the in- 
telligence of the builders of Westminster a should fear com- 
parison with that of the architect of the Parthenon; or for what 
reason St. Wilfrid and St. Benedict are to be considered more 
somnolent spirits than Catullus and Petronius. The statement, 
again, is inadequate, for the problem presents a moral and social 
side, apart from which the great intellectual development of Italy 
can never be thoroughly understood. 
The Quarterly Reviewer's criticism of Mr. Symonds is 
clear and sound; when he suddenly plunges with little 
warning and absurd irrelevance intoa survey of our own 
country and times, he betrays a less sober judgment. 
He detects in Mr. Gladstone’s treatment of the Hastern 
Question, Mr. Matthew Arnold’s ethical essays, and Mr. 
Anthony Trollope’s novels, ominous symptoms that we 
are drifting into the same laxity of moral fibre that 
caused the decadence of Italian literature and art. 
When certain people would rather see the British Em- 
pire disintegrated than their individual notions of right 
and wrong set at nought, when Mr. Phineas Finn 
makes love to more than one woman without rebuke, 
whereas Tom Jones committed similar offences under 
the impulse of passion which the author represented 
and duly reprobated as lawless, when Mr. Matthew 
Arnold desires to see less decision of character and more 
reasonableness and enlightenment, the Quarterly Re- 
viewer cannot avoid the conclusion that England is 
rapidly nearing her inevitable doom. He should read 
the Daily Telegraph, and he might then take a less de- 
spondent view of the enervating progress of the Hellenic 
spirit among us. 

The most interesting article in the Quarterly is a 
review of Mr. Torrens’s ‘Memoir of Lord Melbourne,’ 
which is not so much a review as an independent contri- 
bution to the biography. The writer finds fault with 
the length of the memoir, remarking very justly that 
“1 was worse than superfluous to take us over ground 
(Catholic Emancipation and the Reform Bill, for ex- 
ample) which we have trodden so often of late years 
that we could find our way across it blindfold,” and also 
challenges the soundness of Mr. Torrens’s information on 
some points, and the authenticity of his statements. 
One of the chief deficiencies in Mr. Torrens’s two 
volumes is that he quotes so few examples of the 
piquant sayings for which Lord Melbourne was famous. 
It is a pity that the Quarterly writer has not done more 
to supply this deficiency. Perhaps the explanation is to 
be found in the following remarks on a certain in- 
gredient in the bon mots :—‘ We may here say, once for 
all, that no story or anecdote of Lord Melbourne is com- 
plete without this now universally condemned expletive. 


It would be the portrait of Cromwell without the warts. 
Lord Houghton alludes to Sydney Smith as having 
‘ checked the strong old-fashioned freedom of speech in 
Lord Melbourne, by suggesting that they should assume 
everything and everybody to be damned, and come to 
the subject.’ We once before expressed a conviction 
that Sydney Smith never ventured on such a liberty 
with Lord Melbourne; who, however, certainly carried 
the old-fashioned freedom to an extent that might have 
justified a serious remonstrance on the part of a grave 
divine.” Almost the only new saying of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s that the Reviewer tells is the following :— 
“Asking how it was that Raphael was employed to 
decorate the Vatican, he was reminded that Raphael 
was a great painter. ‘But was not his uncle, Bra- 
mante, architect to the Pope? It was ajob.’” He 
amends Mr. Torrens’s version of what passed between 
Lord Melbourne and Mr. Disraeli on their first meeting 
at Mrs. Norton’s :— 

Many years since, a right honourable gentleman, who now holds 
a@ conspicuous position before the world, had recently returned from 
the East, when he was asked to dinner to meet Lord Melbourne, who 
good-naturedly turned the conversation on the manners and customs 
of the countries recently visited by this gentleman. ‘ Your Lord- 
ship,” he remarked, “appears to have derived all your notions of 
Oriental matters from the ‘ Arabian Nights Entertainments.’” “ And 
a devilish good place to get them from,” rejoined Lord Melbourne, 
rubbing his hands and laughing. 

As the conversation proceeded, the gentleman, in a semi-serious 
tone, or in the proud consciousness of latent power which he after- 
wards expressed on a memorable occasion in the House of Commons, 
said that what he looked forward to was the Premiership. “ AndI 
wish you may get it,” quietly observed Lord Melbourne. This is 
the en of the dialogue which Mr. Torrens reports in 
such detail. 


The chief fault in the present number of the Edin- 
burgh Review is one which threatens to become chronic— 
the lack of freshness. The notice of Charles Sumner’s 
correspondence concerning notabilities in England about 
the beginning of the present reign contains some inter- 
esting quotations, but the reviews of Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle’s ‘ Life of Titian,’ Mr. Martin’s ‘ Life of the 
Prince Consort,’ and Dr. Schliemann’s ‘Mycens,’ are’ 
heavy and old-fashioned. Concerning the “ Principles and 
Prospects of the Liberal Party,” the Edinburgh Review 
is more lively in style. It guards itself against giving 
definite support to‘anything but the amendment of the 
Burials Law, the reform of local administration, and the 
extension of the suffrage to counties. The writer’s chief 
effort is an elaborate similitude, by which he illustrates 
the difference between Old and New Toryism. 


There is an interesting passage in one of Professor Huxley’s 
lectures, in which, illustrating his favourite theory of evolution, 
he describes the process by which an extinct quadruped of the 
equine species, which in the Greek of geologists (a wonderful 
tongue, as wonderful as gardeners’ Latin or churchwardens’ 
Gothic) is called Orohippus, has gradually become developed into 
the horse of to-day. This progenitor of our horses was, as Pro- 
fessor Huxley tells us, a creature armed with a formidable set of 
forty-four teeth, among which the canines were prominently de- 
veloped. It had two bones in its tibia and forearm, while its. 
feet were provided with three, dr, as some geologists think, with 
five claws apiece. Altogether an unsatisfactory and dangerous 
beast. The horse of our times, on the contrary, has not more than 
thirty-six teeth, no canines, only one bone in his leg and forearm, 
no claws, but only hoofs. On the whole, a great improvement on 
his Eocene or Pleiocene predecessor, probably much faster, and 
certainly more harmless. A similar process of evolution appears 
to have been going on in the genus Tory. A century since, he was 
all for arbitrary power, generally a Jacobite at heart, hunting a 
Methodist when he had the opportunity as he would hunt a fox; 
thinking education good for none but the upper classes; steeped in 
all sorts of ignorance, prejudice, and bigotry. Fifty years after- 
wards he had discovered that arbitrary power, at least in foreign 
countries, was not altogether desirable; he had become sincerely 
loyal to the reigning house; if he were a Low Churchman, he 
honoured the memory of Wesley and Whitefield ; he subscribed to 
the National School Society ; and though he had his doubts as to 
Catholic emancipation, and dreaded Parliamentary reform, he had 
on the whole made astonishing progress as a man and as a citizen. 
At the present day, the ordinary Conservative who supports the 
Ministry of Lord Beaconsfield is to the Tory of Lord Eldon’s times. 
what a horse is to an orohippus. Though he votes with his party, 
he talks Liberalism, shrugs his shoulders at leaps in the dark, and 
acknowledges in a confidential way that “ Dizzy is not the person he 
should have fixed upon as a fit leader of the gentlemen of England,” 
Of course there is some Shibboleth by which he may generally be 
detected. A few years ago it was Church Rates, now it is the 
Burials Bill; but in ordinary times, when there is no political 
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pressure, he would pass, if he wished to pass, for a mild Liberal, 
without strong ilections this way or that. 

It was never to be feared that Mind would ran short 
of matter as a review of philosophical speculations and 
investigations, its field being the whole of Europe and 
America, If it cared to take account of every book 
published in this field under the name of philosophy, it 
might present its readers every quarter with a new sys- 
tem of Logic, or a new solution of the mystery of Being. 
Even in the more practical line which it has adopted, of 
summing up the newest results attained by patient 
labourers in mental science, and giving them an oppor- 
tunity of interchanging friendly criticisms on one 
another’s work, it was not likely that Mind should fail 
of interest. It is not a popular magazine, and it was 
never intended to be, but it has now lasted long enough 
to show that it honestly and thoroughly fulfils its pur- 
pose of enabling the philosophical student to learn easily 
what other people are doing in his own branch of in- 
quiry. Where Mind might have been expected to fall 
off was in the quality of its original papers. The fore- 
most thinkers are too much absorbed in the elaboration 
of their own systems to be able to turn aside, except at 
rare intervals, to write incidental essays on points of 
wide importance. But in this direction also, Mind has 
been fortunate, and its fortune does not seem to de- 
crease. Professor Clifford’s paper in this number, ‘ On 
the Nature of Things in Themselves,” will bear com- 
parison, in point of clearness of exposition and originality 
and subtlety of thought, with anything which has ap. 
peared in the magazine. As Professor Clifford puts 
what he has to say in the briefest form consistent with 
intelligibility, it would be impossible to give any sum- 
mary of this acute analysis of the ultimate facts of per- 
ception without virtual mis-statement. So loose and 
shifting is the terminology at the service of mental 
analysts, that the conclusions reached by any one of them 
cannot be fairly stated without giving his definition of the 
terms used. Itis one of the merits of Professor Clifford’s 
paper that he sets out with a rigid definition of his terms. 

One of the chief objects of the New Quarterly Magazine 
seems to be to apply scholarship to the task of digging 
up readable biographies, tales, and personal gossip out 
of the past. The exhumed treasures have all the charm 
of novelty. Three of the papers in the present number 
have this character—Dr. Hueffer’s “Story of Dr. 
Faustus,” Miss Zimmern’s “ Idyll of Eubooa,” and Mr. 
C. E. Brown’s “ Early Literary Journals.” 


MUSIC. 


—o— 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—‘ THE PHANTOM.” 

Of all the vast repertory of modern German and 
French opera, a work less adapted fer reproduction at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre could not well have been chosen than 
Flotow’s L’ Ombre, anglicé The Phantom. It is the weakest 
production of a never very strong composer; the plot 
does not admit of scenic display; it is, moreover, involved, 
and requires for its full explanation an amount of ex- 
pressive acting wholly beyond the reach of most Englis2 
singers. In a small house, and sung and acted as French 
artists know how to sing and act, the work may satisfy 
the demands of very modest audiences; brought out 
under such conditions as it is at Her Majesty’s, failure 
seems inevitable. Originally Flotow’s musical design 
was of the very slightest description. In emulation 
perhaps of Halévy’s L’Eclair, L’Ombre is intended for 
four solo parts, without chorus, and without recitatives. 
Both these have been supplied for an Italian version, 
greatly to the detriment of the general impression, 
a chorus of irrelevant villagers especially being intro- 
duced in the clumsiest manner. The plot amounts to 
little indeed. A French count, an officer in one of 
the king’s regiments, has been condemned to be shot 
for protecting the persecuted Calvinists, but has been 
saved by a comrade, who has induced the soldiers to fire 
with blank cartridges. He lives incognito as a sculptor 
at a village, and is loved by his landlady, Mme. Vespina, 
a good-natured but somewhat waspish lady, as the name 


indicates. To his house comes by chance a girl who 
has secretly loved him as a count, and now fails to recog- 
nise him as a sculptor. He npee her as housekeeper, 
_ nes ins to ares to her, meth. - 

© annoyance 0 ina, as ma, imagined. e 
girl believes. the onan to be Toad. and seeing him on 
one occasion at night in his regimentals takes him for 
his own wraith, whence the name of the piece. There 
is also a kind of intermeddling doctor, who 
rides on a horse called Cocotts—a name which the 
English adapter, Mr. Gilbert 4 Beckett, evidently 
believes to be in perfect consonance with “ trotter’’— 
and besides filling the important place of bass in the 
vocal quartet, plays providence in general. He re- 
covers at the right moment the full pardon of the 
Count, who is on the point of giving himself up to 
justice to save his generous comrade, and ultimately 
marries the disappointed Vespina. The Count himself, 
it need hardly be said, establishes his substantial 
identity to the satisfaction of his beloved. On the 
French stage a sparkling and well-delivered dialogue 
would naturally be an important assistance to this 
meagre plot, but at Her Majesty’s Theatre this is out of 
the question. Here the dialogue has been turned partly 
into very dry recitative, and, whether sung or spoken, 
is hurried through by singers evidently anxious to arrive 
with as little delay as possible at the familiar ballads of 
which by far the greater portion of the music is com- 
posed, To analyse this music in detail would be a waste 
of paper and patience. Everybody knows that the 
author of Martha can write for the voice, and has a 
certain command of the lighter touches of orchestral 
colouring. But in the present work these advantages 
make little amend for the all but unprecedented inanity 
of the melodious conception. Tosay of every individual 
tune whether it is taken from Adam, or Verdi, or Balfe, 
or Meyerbeer, would be difficult, seeing that Herr 
Flotow adopts in preference the most commonplace 
passages he can find in his models. But the audience 
never gets rid of the impression of having heard a tune, 
or a phrase, or a cadence, not once but twenty times 
before. Not much more can be said in favour of the 
concerted pieces. If, as we are told, the quartet pre- 
ceding dinner, “ Approach your places,” pleased 
Parisian critics, such a circumstance would only prove 
that these gentlemen are easily satisfied, and that the 
taste for refined comic music, such as may be found in 
Auber and Boieldieu, is fading rapidly amongst the 
countrymen of those great composers. 

Of the representatives of the four parts at Her 
Majesty’s the ladies were infinitely in advance of the 
gentlemen. Mile. Bauermeister is an accomplished singer, 
and her graceful acting gave much piquancy to the — 
of Vespina. The more sentimental character of Gina 
was rendered with equal success by Miss Purdy, a young 
English singer, with a fine mezzo-soprano voice and 
decided dramatic gift. Mr. Fox (Dr. Mirouet), has 
a fine bass voice, but to find a simile for the stiffness of 
his movements would baffle the verbal ingenuity of our 
American cousins. From his acting it would have been 
impossible to tell whether his part was tragic or comic, 
or both, or neither. The vocal achievements of Signor 
(now Mr.) Talbo (Count Rollecourt, alias Monsicar 
Fabrice), are painfully remembered from the Italian 
season last spring. Singing in his own language does 
not improve the harshness of his utterance and the 
huskiness of his intonation. Originally good materials 
are allowed to run to waste through want of sufficient 
study. Without very audible assistance from prompter’s 
box and conductor’s desk, this gentleman would have 
found it difficult to get through his part. 


DRAMA. 


— 

PRINCE OF WALES’S.—‘' DIPLOMACY.” 
The adapters of M. Sardou’s Dora have done. their 
work with commendable skill and discretion. They 
have, in effect, changed only the local colouring, and 
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have left the incidents of the main plot intact. The real 
action in M. Sardou’s begins with the third act ; 
all that is i The adapters have 


written @ new introduction—new, that is to say, in the 
miliew of some of the personages, and have succeeded in 
compressing all that is essential in M. Sardou’s intro- 
duction into one act. The heroine and her mother are 
still i nious visitors at Nice, only, out of deference 
to our English prejudices, the mother is somewhat more 
respectab tall has not actually eked out her income 
by dishonest means, though her finances are at the 
lowest ebb. The Austro-German diplomatist of the 
original, who employs spies to ferret out secrets and 
steal documents if necessary, is made a German-Russian 
diplomatist, Baron Stein. The French liked to believe 
evil of the German diplomatists ; we like to believe evil 
of Russian diplomatists. The nationality of the spy, 
A) Countess Zicka, whose jealousy is the moving power in 
" | : the plot, is left doubtful, as in the original. The hero, 
7+ 
; 





a French attaché, is adapted into an English attaché. 
His friend becomes his brother in the English version, 
because the ties of friendship are not supposed to war- 
rant such liberty of remonstrance and guidance in Eng- 
land as in France. Their common friend, a Hungarian 
| refugee, is changed into an exiled Russian nobleman. 
pi} But the chief change lies in the transformation of 
4’ French political allusions into political allusions from a 
certain English point of view to the Eastern Question. 
It is here that the adapters have been able to make their 
chief omissions, withont leaving the audience sensible of 
any blank. M. Sardon’s brilliant hits, which were the 
delight of Paris, would have been unintelligible and 
tedious to the great majority of English playgoers, and 
it is well that the adapters did not consider themselves 

/ \ obliged to provide an equivalent. Altogether, the new 
ea} introduction is very cleverly managed ; it is not dull, and 
‘ it is sufficient. “We do not quite see what necessity 

| there was for introducing a young secretary of legation 

and his wife, by way of completing the picture of 

diplomatic society. And some scraps of the new 

 : dialogue are somewhat audaciously realistic, such, for 
Y example, as the following :— 
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Mr. Beavcrerc (abruptly). I say, Julian. 

Carratn Bravucrerc (nonchalantly). Well, old man? 
Mr. B. What are you up to? 

Carr. B. (affecting ignorance). Where? 

Mr. B. No damned nonsense, I hope. 

Cart. B. (affecting surprise). 1? 


au, 


~All - 


Still the managers of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre no 
doubt know by experience what its frequenters like. 
Such imitation of familiar talk always, we are bound to 
admit, seems to produce a ripple of interest ; andas long 
as plays with so much sterling stuff in them as Diplo- 
macy are put on the stage, the severer critic need not 
grudge those sacrifices to the genius of Mr. T. W. 
Robertson. 

The chief surprise in the acting is the excellent 
representation of the hero by Mr. Kendal, Mr. Kendal 
has never before given any marked evidence, or even 
promise, of ability to act with such subdued force and 
intensity. He takes the part of the hero, the young 
diplomatist, who marries the young lady of mys- 
terious antecedents, and is confronted on the after- 
noon of his wedding day with apparently irrefutable evi- 
dence, devised — unscrupulous and jealous Zicka, 
that she has yed his friend and himself to 
the enemies of his country. To pourtray the first in- 
F dignant repudiation of suspicion, the anguish of acqui- 
B escence in its truth, and the eagerness of the search for 
| means to prove its falsehood, required no ordina 
e+ power, and Mr. Kendal acquitted himself of his tote 
+ with abundant force yet without a trace of exaggera- 

tion. The other parts were in hands that seldom fail. 
The réle of stage-demon is new to Mrs. Bancroft, 
i who plays the wily and vindictive Zicka. She has 
some difficulty in attaining and preserving a duly 
sinister look upon her countenance, especially before an 
audience accustomed to see her in a different aspect, but 
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her consummate art more than makes amends. Count 
Orloff, represented by Mr. Bancroft, appears but little 
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on the stage, except in the second act as the unwilling 
accuser of Dora. His bearing when the Count discovers 
that he is aceusing a wife to her husband, is admirable 


in its reserved expression of sincere The grieved 
dignity with which he bears the less anger, and 
the reluctance with which he yields to the entreaty of 
the husband’s brother that he will tell all he knows, 
are simulated with a skill that leaves nothing to be 
desired. In this scene, also, Mr. Clayton, as Mr. 
Beauclerc, the elder brother, acts well. It is the great 
situation of the piece, and one of the situa- 
tions in modern comedy. Mr. Clayton is not so 
happy in some other es, if he is expected to 
preserve the illusion of diplomatic politeness. He makes 
fun too broadly of the Marquise de Rio Zarés, the 
mother of Dora, and grins too unreservedly in the face 
of Baron Stein, and sniffs in rather too pronounced a 
way at the traces of Zicka’s tell-tale scent among his 
papers. Still he always keeps himself well in command; 
he never obtrudes his points, which all tell with the 
house, so as to interfere with his companions on the 
stage; and his humorous antics serve to relieve the 
serious tension of the piece, and give it at times a 
welcome air of hilarity, which would be lost if he 
played ina more subdued style. In Baron Stein, Mr. 
Arthur Cecil gives another proof of his wonderful ver- 
satility in seizing and sustaining characters of widely 
different descriptions. A word of praise in this same 
direction is due to Mr. Deane, whose small part of 
Antoine was finished to perfection. 


VARIORUM NOTES. 


—o — 

Many worthy utilitarians have been sorely puzzled to dis- 
cover some practical purpose to which the new order of the 
Imperial Crown of India might be put. It is to the wisdom of 
the East that we are indebted for this order. To the East, then, 
we may fairly look for inspiration in trying to “ make something 
of” this new “Order of Distinction and Chivalry.” In the 
Pekin Gazette of October 29 last, there is recorded an Imperial 
decree which will help those who seek to turn the new order 
to some good use. The decree in question is based on a 
memorial from the Governor of Shansi, one of the Chinese 
provinces which, like India, has been suffering from a terrible 
famine. This edict sanctions a proposal which the sagacious 
Governor made for the purpose of raising a Famine Relief 
Fund. Hecraved leave to establish agencies in all the afflicted 
districts under his care for the public sale, not of offices, but 
of what is valued much more highly in a country where bureau- 
crats form the aris y, the social rank and prece- 
dence attached to office, The proceeds of each transaction 
were to be delivered over to the Shansi Famine Fund. Ac- 
cording to the Imperial decree sanctioning this scheme, the 
dignities thus hawked about almost as freely as were the 
baronetcies granted by James I. are to be catalogued and 
reported on to the Government. Already the Imperial autho- 
rities have instructed the Board of Revenue to make out 2,000 
blank certificates, and forward them to the Governor of Shansi, 
in order that he may open up this new trade in titles without 
delay. This project offers to the Indian statesman a valuable 
hint. Like Northern China, India is famine-stricken. India 
has also difficulty in raising taxes to pay the costs of a pauper- 
ised Empire. The commonest axiom of the Indian finance is 
that “our brilliant dependency ” cannot bear another farthing 
of taxation—but that, it must be allowed, applies rather to the 
India of the rich, not to the India of the poor, who are 
promptly mulcted when occasion arises. Still it may be 
admitted that the upper and official class in India can- 
not be subjected to an increase of compulsory taxation, for 
the simple reason that they have the power to kick against any 
new imposts. But does not this scheme of the intelligent 
Governor of Shansi suggest something? Can the upper class 
in India not be got to pay voluntary tribute? Have our rulers 
in the East Indies not woefully overlooked the fiscal fruitfulness 
ofsnobbery? Might not our Eastern Empire, with her diminish- 
ing revenue and her increasing expenditure, try to make some- 
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thing out of the vanity of rich but untitled Anglo-Indians, who, 


not being in “ the Service,” dote upon rank in every shape and 


form? Great tribulation has been caused by excluding certain | 
ladies—notably military ladies—from the possession of the 


new ‘Order of the Imperial Crown of India.” Why not put 
an end to all such grievances by decreeing, as the Governor of 
Shansi would do if he were an Indian satrap, that everyone 


who contributed so many thousand rupees to the Indian Famine 
Assurance and Contingency Fund should be forthwith 
decorated, on the ground of having “deserved well of the 


State.” It may not be practicable to extract diamonds from 
the forehead of toad or toady, but it may be possible to 
induce Anglo-Indian snobbery to pay tribute to the Govern- 
ment for a purpose not wholly ignoble. 


A telegram from Shanghai announces the death of Mr. 
Charles Wycliffe Goodwin, Assistant-Judge at that place. 
Mr. Goodwin, who was about sixty years of age, was the son 
of a solicitor in large practice at Lynn. He was Fellow of his 
college at Cambridge, and was in due course called to the Bar. 
He devoted himself, however, to the study of Egyptology in 
preference to the active pursuit of his profession, and he was 
one of the ablest Egyptologists, in England at any rate, if not 
in Europe. He was also a ripe Hebrew scholar, and thoroughly 
acquainted with the Semitic languages. He is best known by 
his famous essay on the Mosaic Cosmogony, but he also occa- 
sionally contributed various articles on Egypt and Egyptology 
to the different philological reviews and magazines. Up to his 
death he was engaged in the study of Chinese, and it is to be 
hoped that some competent hand may be found to edit his 
papers. In private he was simple, diffident of his own powers, 
and the soul of honour, resigning his fellowship as his religious 
opinions changed, and carrying a similar scrupulosity into 
every action of his life. His younger brother, Harvey, is the 
present Bishop of Carlisle, 


Since the regretted retirement of M. Bressant from the 
boards of the Théitre Francais Le Misanthrope has found no 
fit exposition until the performance of the play which has just 
taken place with M. Delaunay as Alceste, Mile. Favart as 
Arsinoé, Mlle. Croizette as Céliméne, and M. Coquelin as 
Oronte. Of this performance, M. Vitu, who is to our thinking a 
far finer critic than M, Sarcey (whose papers, called Comédiens 
et Comédiennes, display a singular want of taste in many direc- 
tions) writes in terms;of the highest praise. He quotes from a 
Jeuilleton of 1677 a just appreciation of the scope of the play 
and its chief character, which was drawn, not, as is often 
supposed, from Moliére himself, but from the Duc de Montausier. 
“Le Misanthrope,” said the writer of 1677, “malgré sa folie, si 
Yon peut ainsi appeler son humeur, a le caractére d’un honnéte 
homme et beaucoup de fermeté, comme |’on peut connaitre dans 
_ Paffaire du sonnet; et ce qui est admirable est que, bien qu’il 
paraisse en quelque fagon ridicule, il ditdes choses fort justes.” M. 
Delaunay, continues M. Vitu, plays “nicomme Geoffrey, ni comme 
Bressant, mais comme Delaunay,” and has grasped accurately 
the double nature of Alceste. He bursts into the most ridiculous 
extravagance of denunciation about nothing; but, as soon as 
his heart is really touched, one loses sight of all Alceste’s 
oddity, and sees only a betrayed and despairing lover. In his 
delivery of the famous speech, beginning, “ Puis-je ainsi 
triompher?” there was infinite dignity and pathos, “ M. 
Delaunay,” continues the critic, “has never been seen to more 
complete advantage,” and it would be difficult to give an actor 
higher praise than this. M. Vitu considers Mile. Croizette’s 
performance, on the whole, a fine one, although she missed 
her effect in the famous scene of the portraits. Mlle. Favart, 
in Arsinoé, proves that a new and brilliant career is open to 
her; while M. Coquelin’s Oronte is of course excellent. By- 
the-by, M. Vitu’s notion of Alceste’s character will, to most 
people, appear just, but it is on record that Moliére himself 
played the character “ de la fagon la plus comique.” 


Herr Maurice Neville, the young actor who has created such 
a sensation in Germany, arrived in London late last week. 
Herr Neville, who has passed triumphantly through the ordeal. 
of the severely critical Court theatres of Germany, and who 
has won enthusiastic applause at Pesth, St. Petersburg, and 
Amsterdam, appears to be a man of very remarkable genius. 





His conception of dramatic art is little short of revolutionary, 
and the German press speak of the pathos of his Shylock and 
the frank plausibility of his Iago as simply revelations. But 
his greatest success has hitherto been in Othello, in which part 
some of the best continental critics have not hesitated to prefer 
him to Salvini. The Allgemeine Zeitung, a paper little given 
to extravagance, says in a long critique of Herr Neville’s 
performance, that Germany has scarcely seen an actor of so high 
& genius in tragedy. All this makes us naturally very anxious 
to judge for ourselves, We hope that Herr Neville, who has 
at present, we understand, made no arrangements for public 
appearance, will lose no time in satisfying our curiosity. It is 
a singularity of the actor that he uniformly refuses to perform 
in any but classically poetic pieces, and that he prefers to con- 
fine himself to Shakespeare. He speaks English with only a 


very slight foreign intonation. 


A young man gave, a few days ago, as a reason for going to 
the Strand Theatre, that a “ Bur-n-and was worth two in the 
bush.” He has been placed under the best medical care, and 
some hopes are entertained of his recovery. 


Mr. Stanley has been very enthusiastically received in Paris, 
where the Comte de Paris has paid him the honour of a special 
visit, and the Société de Géographie is to entertain him at a 
banquet, ‘This being so, it is a little ungracious of Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock to write to the Times to announce, on behalf of the 
Royal Geographical Society, that “no arrangements of any 
kind have at present been entered into for receiving Mr. 
Stanley.” This sort of small jealousy is amusing, but hardly 
creditable. Opinions may very well differ as to Mr. Stanley’s 
merit, but his courage and energy cannot be questioned, and 
that he has crossed Africa, and followed down the Congo from 
its source, no one ventures to doubt. 


The Baltimore correspondent of the Standard writes a some- 
what alarmist letter on the “ Tramp ” question, which, according 
to this authority, is assuming great importance. It would 
seem that a great part of the Union is overrun by hordes of 
“tramps,” who are only to be compered to the Gueur of West 
Flanders three centuries ago, and a convention has been called 
in Baltimore, with Mr. Montgomery Blair at the head, to 
inquire into and, if possible, check this terrible tramp. The 
correspondent himself, however, jis obliged to admit that he 
fancies the number of these tramps is greatly overrated. We 
are certainly inclined to think so. As a rule, the tramp will 
be found to be far more like the hero of one of Bret Harte’s 
last stories, ‘My Friend the Tramp,’ than one of the West 
Flanders Gueur or a Scotch “ border reiver.” But the great 
“tramp” question can be turned into a very convenient 
handle for party politics, as well as made to cover up or ex- 
plain away many things, and this is one of the great reasons 
for its existence, apart from the fact that any big scare is sure 
to have its number of believers. 


In spite of the known genius of its inventor, Mr. Edison, 
electricians in this country seem rather inclined to suspend 
their judgment about the “‘ phonograph” or talking telephone ; 
not that there is anything incorrect or improbable in the 
theory of the instrument, but that the difficulties in carrying 
out the theory seem to be such as hardly even so skilful a 
mechanician as Mr. Edison could overcome. Of course the in- 
credulous philosophers may be all wrong, and it may be as easy 
to bottle up our words for future use as itis now to talk to your 
friends a hundred miles away. 


It appears that Professor Bell is not to have all the credit of 
inventing the telephone. Another electrician, Professor Dol- 
bear, has shown sufficient evidence of priority to be admitted, 
in America, to a share in the proceeds, and it is said that the 
two inventors are now working in concert. Meanwhile in 
London the market is flooded with cheap telephones. All the 
scientific instrument makers are selling—not telephones—but 
the different parts. If you cannot put the parts together, of 
course the dealer will “repair” the instrument, which you 
return to him for the purpose. One well-known optician 
sells you a telephone minus the vibrating disc, and after you 
have paid your money makes you a present—a sort of gratis 
supplement—of the disc. And yet these honest folk will tell 


you they are not infringing the patent. 
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Temple Bar is gone—nearly gone, that is to say—for one 
solitary arch remains, and may not, it is said, be moved, lest 
it and the building it is against 

Do one pluck down another, and together 

Die in the fall. 
But there is no very great reason why this last arch should be 
taken away, unless indeed the old Bar be built up somewhere 
else. The arch is not in the way of traffic, and apart from the 
happy suggestion that it will serve as a capital seat for Lord 
Macaulay’s New Zealander, is by no means unpicturesque. It 
gives indeed to that portion of the Strand in which it stands a 
quaintly ruined effect, somewhat recalling modern Rome, 
where one is always coming on such fragments of dead days in 
the most unexpected manner. 


The glazing of the famous round aperture of the Pantheon 
at Rome certainly seems a rather melancholy act of Vandalism, 
if the operation is to be anything more than merely temporary. 
The Daily News of last Friday truly pointed out that there was 
something especially appropriate in choosing for the resting- 
place of Victor Emmatuel such a building, “ with its one great 
light, its roof-opening admitting always the sun and air, inter- 
posing no glass or screen between the worshipper and the sky, 
for the king to lie in who loved the free, fresh, open air so 
well, and liked the close chamber of council or pageant as little 
as any Egmont or Douglas of history or legend.” The round 
eye of the Pantheon has been consecrated so long in prose and 
poetry that any “ improvement ” is to be deplored. 


A good story is told of the Pope. Three Englishmen were 
introduced to him, one of whom had been only two days in 
Rome, the other a month, and the third a year. ‘The conver- 
sation naturally turned upon Rome itself, and the Pope, turn- 
ing to that one of his guests who had been but two days in 
the Eternal City, said to him, “ You, I suppose, have seen a 
great deal of ome?” “Oh, yes, a great deal,” replied the 
Englishman. The Pope then turned to him of the month’s 
stay, and said, “ You, I suppose, have not seen so very much 
of Rome?” “No, not very much,” was the reply. To the 
last Englishman the Pope said, “ You, I should think, have 
seen very little of Rome.” “Very little indeed,” was the 
answer. The Pope smiled benignly, and dismissed his 
audience. 


The Japanese customs are highly interesting and _pic- 
turesque from a historical point of view, or as seen through 
the medium of Mitford’s Japanese stories, but they scarcely 
bear importation to our colder clime. If Japanese students 
take to stabbing each other in London, after the example 
recently set them, how are we to be guaranteed against the 
introduction of the Japanese vendetta system, as well as 
harakiri. To do the Japanese justice, however, they may be 
not a little puzzled to find that we are ready to accept from 
them any quantity of fans, china, and other specimens of art 
debased for the European market, and yet object to any more 
practical demonstration of their manners than is to be found 
on screens or tea-cups, 


Mr. Tennyson has, we understand, several new poems nearly 
ready for publication. One of them is something in the style 
of the famous “ Northern Farmer.” 


We hear that Ross Neil’s play, E/fine/la, which is underlined 
at the Princess’s, will be mounted with the utmost pains, and 
that Mr. Alfred Cellier has been specially engaged to write 
the music for it, 


The “French Critic on Goethe,” discussed in the Quarterly 


Review, just about to be published, is M. Scherer, Senator of 
France. 


Berthold Auerbach will contribute a new novel, ‘Die 
Feindlichen Schwestern’ to the second quarter of the second 
volume of the Deutsche Revue. 


Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin will shortly publish a 
new work by the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, entitled 
‘Some Present Dangers of the Church of England.’ 


Messrs. James Parker and Co., of Oxford, will shortly issue 
a curious collection of twelfth-century sermons, under the title 
of ‘The Founder of Norwich Cathedral. The Life, Letters, 
and Sermons of Bishop Herbert de Losinga.’ 
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Decay of Churches. (Crown 8vo, pp. 147.) Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 3s. 6d. 

Elliot, Hon. Arthur D.—Criminal Procedure in England and Scotland. (Demy 
8vo, pp. 80.) W. Ridgway. 1s. 

Finlay, George, LL.D.—A History of Greece. In 7 vols. (Demy $8vo.) 
Macmillan and Co, 

Fleay, F. G.—English Sounds and English Spelling. (Fcp. 8vo, pp. 112.) 
W. Collins, Sons, and Co. Is, 

Hill, Octavia.—Our Common Land. (Small 8vo, pp. 206.) Macmillan and Co. 

Howson, Sophia,—Love or Art. (Crown 8vo.) Remington and Co. 

Industrial Art. (4to, pp. 184.) Hardwicke and Bogue. 

Jackson, M. C.—A Chaperone’s Cares;’ In 2 vols, (Crown 8vo.) Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 21s. +f Sie 

Kingsley, Charles.—All Saints Day, and other Sermons. (Crown 8yo, pp. 410.) 
Cc. Kegan PaulandCo. 7s. 6d. : ' 

Lecky, W. E.,H.—A History of England in the Eighteenth Century. In2 

. vols. (Demy 8vo, pp. 578, 642). Longmans. 

Martin, Mrs. C,—Two Loves. In 3 vols. (Crown 8vo.) Tinsley Brothers, 
31s. 6d, 

McNair, Major Fred.—Perak and the Malays. (Demy 8vo, pp. 454.) Tinsley 
Brothers, 21s. 

Miall, L. C.—Studies in Comparative Anatomy. No.1, The Skull of the Croco- 
dile, (Demy 8vo, pp. 50.) Macmillan and Co. 

Moulton, Louise.—Swallow Flights. (Crown 8vo, pp. 140.) Macmillan and Co. 

O’Connell, Mrs. M, J.—Charles Bianconi, A Biography. (Crown 8vo, pp. 327.) 


Chapman and Hall. 

Putnam, 8. P.—Prometheus. (Sq. crown 8vo, pp. 140.) Sampson Low 
and Co. 

Reaney, Mrs. G. 8.—Blessing and Blessed. (Crown 8vo.) C. Kegan Paul and 
Co. 5s. 


Remarks on the Sewage Question. (Demy 8vo, pp. 62.) Warburton and Co. 2s, 

Ross, J.—The Book of Scottish Poems, (Sq. crown 8yo, pp. 760.) Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 

Segrave, Adolphus.—Marmorne. (Crown 8vo.) W. Blackwood and Sons. 

Sherring, M. A., M.A.—The Hindoo Pilgrims. (Crown 8vo, pp. 125.) Trtibner 
and Co, 

Sonnets of Michael Angelo and Campanella. Translated by John Addington 
Symons. (Crown 8vo, pp. 212.) Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Sykes, Joseph.—Poems. Third Series. (Crown 8vo, pp. 282.) Whittaker and Co. 

Thomsen, Dr. Vilhelm.—Origin of the Ancient Russ. (Crown 8vo, pp. 150.) 
J. Parker and Co. 


Terms or Susscriprion :—Post free, within the United 
Kingdom— Yearly, £1 8s. 6d. ; Half-yearly, 14s, 3d.; Quarterly, 
7s. 24.—U.S, of America, £1 10s. Gd., or $7 50 gold.—India 
and the Colonies, £1 10s, 6d. Subscriptions are payable in 
advance, and may commence at any time. 





THE EXAMINER. 


AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
PRICE 6d. 





CONTENTS OF No. 3,650, JANUARY 12, 1878. 


Notes and Comments. 
Parliament and the War. Victor Emmanuel. 








The French Assembly. South Africa. Mr. Forster on Disestablishment, 
The Imperial Order of India. 
Contempt of Court. Antics of the Law. 
Linneeus. Saint Opportune. 
Lord Melbourne's Memoirs. The Indian Navy. 
A Sussex Idyll. Moore’s Waste-Paper Basket. Cherry Ripe, 
Major Noake’s Martial Lyrist. 
Art. Music. Drama. 


Variorum Notes. 
New Books and New Editions. 
Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 6d. per annum. 








LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136 STRAND, W.C. 





Now ready, Fourth Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


ON ee WALUE of PHOSPHORUS as a REMEDY for 
’ , BREAK-DOWN VER , NEU- 
RALGIA, MELANCHOLIA, EPILEPSY, and other Eeussinionor Shanes 
Exhaustion ; irections for Regimen Kip 
M.D., M.R.C.S. Eng., late Physician to the City tee Pe 


BH. EK. LEWIS, 136 Gower Street, London, 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE— 
BOXING BET Dowie 


CAT. BL. Scenery z: 
Celebrated VOKES FAMILY will make th 


ae London. Premiére Danseuse—Malle. Pitteri. Double Harle- 
Morning Performances—Tuurspay, Dec. 27; SaTurDAY, Dec, 29; 
oak every Moouay, WEDNESDAY a SaTurDAY during the month of —" 
Box Office open Ten till Five 





UEEN’S THEATRE.—FATHERLAND, an adaptation 

‘ of Sardou’s Great Historical “Patrie,” Every Evening at Eight. 
The Duke of Alva, Mr. Hermann Vezin ; Count Rysoor, Mr. Arthur Stirling ; 
Karloo, Mr. Brooke ; —— Mr. Shiel Barry ; ; Lord Wharton, Mr. Billington ; 
the Prince of Orange, Mi Mr. Warren; Delrio, Mr. Vollaire ; —_— Mr. Dolman ; 
Noircames, Mr. N —- ‘Mr. Fenton ; ; Michel, Mr. G Navarra, 
Mr. Lingham ; Cordilla, Mr . Andrews ; Donna Inez ‘AIve’s “daughter), Miss 
Maud Milton ; Dolores (Rysoor’s wife), Miss Henrietta Hodson. 
7.90 by A FARCE. Doors open at 7. Box Office open from 11 till 5. Mo charge 
or g 


Doe's GREAT WORKS.—The BRAZEN SERPENT, 

CHRIST LEAVING THE PRATORIUM, and CHRIST ENTERING 
JERUSALEM, each 33 by 22 feet, with Dream of Pilate’s Wife, Christian 
Martyrs, Battle of Ascalon.—At the DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 
DAILY, Ten to Six. One Shilling. 








ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
in connection with UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


New Subjects for Lent Term :— 


FRENCH GRAMMAR (Prof. Cassar), on Saturdays, at 12.30, beginning Jan. 26. 
ENGuisu History, from the Accession of James I, to the Restoration (Prof. 
BRESLY), on Tuesdays, at 2.30, beginning January 22. 
ENGLISH History, from 1485 to 1588 (Prof. BunpD), on Fridays, at 5.30, begin- 
ning January 25. 
ARCHITECTURE (Prof. Hayrer Lewis), on Wednesdays, at 3.30, beginning 
January 23. 


Prospectuses in the Office at the College, or of J. E. Mytne, 27 Oxford 
Square, W. 





HE CANCER HOSPITAL, BROMPTON, 
and 167 PIVUCADILLY, W. Free. (Founded 1851.) 

The late Archbishop of Canterbury, in a sermon preached by his Grace on 
behalf of this Hospital, said :—‘‘ There is no disease more pitiable than that to 
which this Institution is specially devoted. Could the greatness of the suffering 
be laid before you, no one endued with the feelings of bumanity could resist 
the spectacle; they would think all they possessed a trifling sacrifice if, at 
such a price, they could mitigate such misery.” 

Diet required to be most generous, and medicines of the most expensive kind. 
Hon. Treasurer—Geo. T. HERTSLET, Esq., St. James's Palace, S.W. 
Bankers—Mesers. Coutts & Co., Strand, W.C. 

Se Establishment and Office—167 Piccadilly (opposite to Bond 
Street), W H,. J. JUPP, Secretary. 


RIGHTON.—TO be LET, Furnished, in Eaton Place, 
within a few Doors of the Sea and ‘Marine Parade, a Capital RESIDENCE, 
eoutaining six Bedrooms, Double Drawing Rooms, Dining Room and Library, 
and excellent Domestic Offices. Would be Let for Five or Six Months, during 
the absence of the owner in Italy, at the very low rent of Three Guineas per 
week. — Apply to Messrs. Day & Son, House Agents and Decorators, 197 
Western Road, Brighton. 


VERLAND ROUT E ont SUEZ CANAL. 
Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, 
India, China, Japan, and Australia, The Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company despatch their Steamers from Southampton, via the 
Suez Canal, every Thursday, from Veniceevery Friday, and from Brindisi, with 
the Overland Mails, every Monday. 


Offices—122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, 8. W. 





T oxpon LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841, 


PATRON—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
PrrsipENt—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, 
£26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and ten to Town Members, 
Reading Room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





ee — 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 1 Old Broad Street, E.C. ; and 16 & 17 Pall Mall,S.W. 


Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 





pHenix FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing 
Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt and liberal Loss settlements. 


Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
Secretaries { GEORGE WM. LOVELL. 


JOHN J. BROCHIIEED. 
IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 and 30 
B Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

EPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on demand. 
Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, and Interest allowed 
on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keeping Accounts, 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued, 


The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the Collec- 
tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares pur- 
chased and sold, and advances made thereon. 


Office Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to 2. On Mon- 
days th» Bank is open until 9 p.m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application, 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROPT, Manager. 


eo oe 





42 POULTRY. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 


INSURED AGAINST by SINGLE PAYMENTS covering 1, 5, 10, or 20 Years, 
or the WHOLE LIFE. 


£1,000 cr'2s'overing the piaemences tt Rajured, fe , fora 


and other periods in proportion, 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


By Uniform Annual Premiums irrespective of occu tion, from 5s. up to 44. 
Participation in Profits without Liability. =e 


RAILWAY and GENERAL ACCIDENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
The Right Hon, Lord KINGSALE, Chairman, 


42 POULTRY, 
Prospectuses, é&c., Free W. BURR, F.S.S., Managing Director, 


PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS 
POLICY of the RAILWAY PARSENGERS’ 
bemubaee, 


le Payment 
amounts 





ye Go 7) oa. 
Subscribed Sentinl £1 a £210,000. 
A Fixed Sum in case of Death 00, “Aaah Inco, Allowance in the 


Suen of dee aad secured at Moderate Peotone Bonus allowed to 


Insurers of 
aOCIDE: OOCUR DAILY I! 
21,230,000 has been paid as COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway | pow the Local Agent, or 64 Cornhill, 
ndon 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


£10. —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 
per post, One of 
BENNETTS LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, 

Perfect for time, vi, and workmanship, pawl — action, air-tight, 

amp-tight, and dust-tight 
65 Cheapside, Santee Gold Chains at Manufactarery’ Prices, 
P.O.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 anp 64 CHEAPSIDE, 


R. TENNANT, Gezoroeist, 149 Strand, London, W.C., 
ves INSTRUCTION in MINERALOGY and GEOLOGY, ‘and ‘can 
supply tary collections of Minerals and Fossils, to illustrate the 
Works of Ansted, Bonney, Geikie, Lyell, pa Sake, age, Phillips, and others, 6n 
the following terms : = 
100 Small Specimens in Cabinet, with Three Trays........ £2 2 0 
200 Specimens, larger, in Cabinet, with Five Trays.......+ 660 
800 Specimens, larger, in Cabinet, with Nine Drawers .... 1010 0 
400 Specimens, larger, in Cabinet, with Thirteen Drawers... 21 0 0 
More extensive Collections, either to illustrate Mineralogy or Sostegr at 50 
to 5,000 Guineas each, with a to assist those stud 
of these interesting branches of Science, a knowledge of which affords so muc 
pleasure to the traveller in all parts of the World. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experienced dresemakers and milliners 
ready to travel to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when 
the emer, of sudden or u mourning require the immediate 
execution of mourning orders. They take with them dresses and millinery, 
besides material at 1s. per yard and upwards, to cut from the piece, all marked 
in plain figures, and at the same price as if purchased at the London General 
Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also given for 
household mourning at a great saving to large orsmall families, 


TAYT’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the * 
Public, LEA & PERRINS have 
adopted # NEW LABEL, bearing a OSES Hd 
signature, th 
Which will be se on every bottle of Ba cot SAUCE, and 
without which none is genuine, 


@S Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACK- 
WELL, London ; and Export Oilmen generally. ; 


Retail .by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 

















LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 
e ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole p etors of the celebrated receipts, 
and manufacturersof the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably 
pena yee by their name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
y them is guaranteed as entirely nnadulterated.—92 Wigmore Street, 
Perendish eae (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, 8.E. 


PAABYVEY'S &2 SAUCE.—CAUTION. —The admirers of this 


are particularly veeeeeins 0 Serve ae Rey bows 
prepared by B. LAZENBY & SON Soave the label, used so many years, signed 


** Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—Though it 

is impossible, in this climate of changing temperature, os aoe ill- 

health al: her, yet its form and aa may be much mitigated by the 

early adoption of remedial measures. When hoarseness, cough, thick ing, 

and the attending slight fever aaheahe irritation of the throat or chest, Hollo- 

way’s Ointment should be rubbed upon these parte without delay, and his Pills 

taken in a doses, to promote ite curative action. No catarrhs or sore 

throats can these remedies. Printed directions envelope every package of 

Holloway’s medicaments, which are suited to all ages and couditena, and to 
every disease to which humanity is liable. 
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OETZMANN & CO., 


FURNISH YOUR = 67 69 71, 73,77, & 79 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


HOUSE 


THRouGHOUT. CARPETS, 


NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &c., &c. 


A Descriptive Catalogue (the best Furnishing Guide extant) Post Free. 


“SANITAS.” 


This incomparable colourless Fluid is the most 


powerful, cleanly, and agreeable Di 
“A REALLY MARVELLOUS DISCOVERY. 


Disinfectant and Antiseptic known. 


IMES :—*In short, a very brief experience appears to have been sufficient to prove the 
a of ¢ Lge perry — raat oe asa valuable antiseptic ana taisitevtent.” 


“ GANITAS ” is the best pacenins against the spread of Small-pox, Typhus Fever, Scarlet Fever, Hay Fever, Foot-and- 


Mouth, Cattle, and all 
strongly recommended by the highest medical 


“ GQARITAS ” is the only p 


nfectious Diseases. IT 18 NON-POISONOUS, and has no injurious action on the finest 
authorities. 


clothing, furniture, carpeting, &c. It is 


reservative of Breer kept in the house ; two fluid ozs., costing a few pence, should be added to the 


9-gallon cask. Milk, Meats, Fish, and other Articles of Food, may be kept sweet and fresh by the use of SANITAS. 
“ QANITA ” should be used in every Launpry to bleach the clothes and prevent the spread of infection. A quart should 


be added to every 20 gallons of water used in rinsing the clothes. 





“ GANITAS ” Prices. — Bottles, First Quality only, 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d. Or in bulk, First Quality, 20s. per gallon; Second 
TOILET “ SANITAS.” 


Quality, 5s. 


This prepara 
purposes of Toilet Vinegars. In Elegant Bottles, at 2s. 6d. 


tion is the most luxurious of its kind, Used as a Mouth Wash ft removes the odour of tobacco and sweetens the breath. It serves all the 


«“ CYANITAS.”—Wherever a Disinfectant or Antiseptic can be employed with useful results nothing is so effectual as 


SAN ” Pamphiets onials, and all particulars free on application to the San1Tas CoMPANY, 57 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
ears «“ SANITAS’ ” may be had of Chemists and Wholesale Druggists, or direct from the Company. F ‘ 


ESTABLISHED 1806. 


LADIES’ 
SALMON, ODY, & CO. 
BELTS, Inventors and lee of the 
ELASTIC | §ELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
soe To his late Majesty oe oe Her Majesty 


202 STRAND, LONDON. 
N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 
Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


MADE TO ANY 
MEASURE. 





“The Economy of Nature provides a Remedy for every Complaint.” 


VICKERS’ 
AN TILACTIC 


Is the only known Effectual Remedy for RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, and LUMBAGO. 
Sold by Chemists, in nates. 1s. 1id., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
an 8. 


Depét :—CUSTOM HOUSE CHAMBERS, 
LOWER THAMES STREET. 











GRATHFUL— COMFORTING. 


B © 2 8’ 8 
(BREAKFAST) 
OC A. 


OC 


JAMES EPPS »» CoO.,, 


HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR 


HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK ROOM, AND THE FAMILY TABLE 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


EIGH YOUR CANDLES. Many foreign li mooweleats 
are about. All the Candles of PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 


LIMITED are intended to be exact weight without the wrapper. Try their 


GOLD MEDAL PALMITINE, burning aeiioaty hatatons , and of the trans- 
parency . Try also their N PATENT NIGHT 
LIGHTS made without the paper case. Order of your own dealer. 


KINAHAN’S . L.L. . WHISKY. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. HASSALL says :—“ The Whisky is soft, mellow, and 
pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.” 
20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 


“CLEANLINESS.” 


W J G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD in Block, for 
¢ Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished Steel 
without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in ld., 2d., and 4d. 
Blocks and 1s. Boxes. — 
for 


W. G NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 


And see that you haveit. 12 Soho Square, London, W. 
CAUTION.—There are several imitations. 





AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. — PRIZE MEDAL. 


Riz? s CARACAS COCOA,.— 
** A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 
‘The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water, and Air, edited 
by Dr. Hassall. 


<onsssseneesensmesesasespntisnss meena ioesinsnse tenesesersstneenneesneshonteaeenemntentiteseestigupmamnin 
RY’S EXTRACT OF COCOA— 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of the superfiuous oil.” —Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr, Hassall. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


WHue's MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 

WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of Five 
Hundred Medical gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA, The use of the steel spring, so often 
hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, asoft bandage being worn round the body, 
while the — resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be 
detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post,on the circumference 
of the body two inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage free. Double ditto, 

81s. 6d., ae and 52s. 6d.; postage free. Umbilical ditto, 42s. and 52s. 6d. ; 


postage free. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to Joun Wuire, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 
ELAstic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., for VARI- 
VEINS, cases WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the 
LEGS, SPRAINS, &. They porous, light in texture, inexpensive, 
= oto on ae ordinary Stocking. 4s, 6d., te 6d., 10s., ont fre. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
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SPOONS AND FORKS. 


SLACK’S SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE,| ™ ®- 


BY ELKINGTON’S PATENT PROCESS, 
IS A COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER SLACK’S 
NICKEL SILVER. 
FOR SILVER-LIKH APPEARANCE, 
FOR CONSTANT WEAR, 
EXOZLLENCOE IN WORKMANSHIP, 
IS EQUAL TO STERLING SILVER. 


MADE IN A GREAT VARIETY OF USEFUL ARTICLES SUITABLE 


FOR 
WEDDING OR OTHER PRESENTS 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


CRUET-FRAMES, a CUT GLASSES, 18s. 6d. to 120s. 
Sis; DESSERT, 3, ; TABLE, 8 30s. per Dozen. 


FORKS, in in Matiogany 12 par Cases, 50s. to 180s. 
FISH-EATING KNIVES, in Case, ‘45s. to 120s. the Dozen 
SETS of PLATED SPOON Sand FORKS, 1680, 90 250s. 
SETS of CUTLERY, 1 Dozen each and CARVERS, 75s. to 120s. 
TEA and COFFEE SETS, 70s. to 800s, 
BISCUIT BOXES, 15s. 6d. to 85s. 
PRICE OF COMPLETE SERVICE. 


FOR 





A SINGLE ARTICLE CAN BE HAD. 


Bead and 
Fancy Patterns, 














£ s. d. 


Or Or bo tO to tO 


TF TERS FOEES oa cccncecccscoeressecusvas 
3S DRS GOs cdc cccecccccvceteusesunason 
12 Table Spoons 
12 Dessert do, 
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ph GOODS RE-SILVERED equal to New. RICHARD 

and JOHN SLACK beg to call wre ly to their superior method 

ELECTRO-SILVERING, by which process goods, however old, can be 
silvered equal to new.— given for replating. 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 


TVORY TABLE KNIVES, best quality, warranted not to 
come loose in the handies, a to balance 
eden ‘ona size. 8rd size. 
E DORs 060 ctevives ae ok ass 
80788 05 6 06 0 
Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated fifty years for their superior manufacture 
of Table Knives. Every blade made of double sheer steel. 


LACK’S FENDER and FIRE-IRON WAREHOUSE 


of 
re- 


Dra’ -room ditto, 10s.6d . 
Im Coal- Boxes, 4s. 6d. to 30s. 
Bronzed Kettles and Stands, 18s. 6d. to 85s, 


Tea Urns, best London _ 45s. to 95s, 
Tron ir set of ee 3. 6d. to 30s. 


QGLACK'S KITCHEN SETS of CULINARY REQUI- 


eC eee eee er ewe 


QLAOK’s ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GRATIS, 

or sent post-free, containing upwards of 350 Engravings, and Prices of 
Fenders, Fire-Irons, Furnishing ey. Slack’s Nickel and Electro- 
plated Wares, Table Cutlery, &c. No ye puaee should furnish without one. 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 


IRONMONGERS TO HER MATESTY, 


336 STRAND, LONDON, W. 
OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. 


MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT BOXES AND CABINETS. 
**Exceedingly useful.”—Standard. 

Sold by Stationers everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues post free from 
Henry Stone, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All Sizes can be seen at 
13 CRANBOURNE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 








PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


Go HH. JON DS, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 
we meine eae h, gratis poy tee an te reece | 
Wimortotiaue tran ofthe again of aria and extras 

57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 


Opposite the British Museum. 

Note.— PRIZE MEDAL TEETH Saiety plistene are adapted 
tn the moet dameatt and delicate cases, on a perfectly pai aiesupenes ene 
Se ee cee ee a eee ; and, by recent 
rendered utterly im ble, a ee t of coon to 
agunened deeteliniinn By this patented invention complete 


appearance. 
mastication, extreme lightness, combined with and durabili 
useless bulk being obviated ; toventerediclearand @etined, 


In the simchentien of ituman eae te ges, Mr. G. H. Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process. 
TESTIMONIAL. 
*« My dear oe me to express my sincere thanks for the skilland atten- 
the construction Artificial renders 


tion displayed in of my Teeth, my 
mastication t. I am glad to hear that you have ob- 
tained Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I per- 
fection of car you are 
at liberty to use my name. 
Dy Aggetateenh Sunpen -Dentist to the Queen. 
«G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


‘THE AUTOTYES COMERS Y , ate producers of os 
Illustrations b A 8 Processes, 
ll ons by the Autotype an moun, Palwographical, Numismatial, emplo 


by the Trustees of the British Museum, 
Geographical, and other Learned Societies 

Fac-similes of Medals and Coins Ancient MSS. Paintings, Drawings, an 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from 'N Nature, &e., &0. 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the MANAGER, 


AUTOTYPE supersedes the old methods of Photographic Printing by 
processes which, preserving all the beanty of Silver Prints, are deortens Ue 
fatal defect of fading. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


36 RATHBONE PLACE, 
Displays a splendid collection of copies of the Great Masters from the Art 
Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS of TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM. 
The WORKS of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, and 


EXAMPLES of the ART of Pornrer, WARD, Corr, CAVE oe a Forp 
MADOX-BROWN, SHIELDS, ROWBOTHAM, Harpy, D. G 
BEAVIS, LEHMANN, MOREAU, TRAYER, GONZALES, Hur, SEIGNAC, 
&c., &c., &e. 


“A ROYAL GARDEN PARTY AT CHISWICK.” 


By the Chevalier Dmsanens, 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY has succeeded in producing fine. Permanent 
Copies of this remarkable Modern Historical Painting, containing nearly Two 
Hundred Portraits of the Royal Family, the eet, and the Notabilities 
of the Time, very many of whom honoured the Painter with 

This Work is pu in two sizes Plain, and one Coloured, at the following 
prices, including a key to the mounted on Calico 


17 in. by 8 in., India Tint and Title oie 
35 in. by 15 in., 


” Catalogues on application. 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36 RATHBONE PLACE. 


The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX. 
General Manager, W.S. Brrp. Director of Works, J. R. Sawyer. 





Published this day, Third Edition, 8vo., price ls. 


()BSERVATIONS on the EFFICACY of BURNING 
SULPHUR FIRES in EPIDEMICS of CHOLERA. By Surgeon-Major 
J. BE. Tusox, MD., F.R.C.S., 16th Bengal Cavalry. 


London : H. K, LEWIS, 136 Gower Street, W.C. 


Now ready, price 6d. 
“THE CAT.” 
Speech of Mr. P. A. Taytor in the House of commaaeaty June 14, 


1875, against the Government Flogging Bill. 
BRIGHT “Mr. P. A. lor’s the 
nein Tin na pees contrety JOHN ——— a sy rane 





wT geen 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT IN THE NAVY. 
Speech of Mr. P. A. Tartor in the House of Commons, July 13, 1875, 
on moving for Returns. 


«Tt ts not often that wend ourselves im accord with the Hon. Member for 
Leicester, but on this occasion we certainly are entirely, with him.” 


Army and Navy Gazette. 
“ The thanks of men sad hey io Toserteeens 
for Leicester for his to throw the of public opinion on Crime and 
Punishment in the Navy. United Service ' 


London: E. DALLOW, 136 Strand. 


Price 1d.; per post, 1}d 


AYMENT f MEMBERS. —Speech of Mr. P. A. Tayror, 
M.P., ps dh Minees ob Gemmmena; Ga Deans aaa 5, 1870. Revised 
the Reporter’s 's Notes. 


London : E. DALLOW, 186 Strand. 
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THE EXAMINER, JANUARY 19, 1878. 


NEW WORK ON SPELLING REFORM. 


Just published, fep. 8vo., cloth, 112 PP, price 1s. 


ENGLISH SOUNDS AND ENGLISH SPELLING, 


With Specimens of various Spelling Systems. 
By the REV. F. G. FLEAY, M.A., Author of the “ Shakespeare Manual,” &c. 


WILLIAM COLLINS, SONS, & CO., London, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 


18 Great Martsorover Street. 


HURST &BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


-———__ ¢ —_—- 


HISTORY of ENGLISH HUMOUR. By the 


Rev. A. G. L’EstRanGe. 2 vols., 21s. 
“This work contains a a and varied amount of information. It is im- 
possible to give any idea of the wealth of anecdote and epigram scattered up 
and down its pages."—John Bull, 


A YOUNG SQUIRE of the SEVENTEENTH 


CENTURY, from the Papers of CHRISTOPHER JEAFFRESON. 
Edited by Jonny Corpy JEAFFRESON. 2 vols., crown 8vo., 21s. 


* Two agreeable and important volumes. They deserve to be placed on library 
shelves with Pepys and Evelyn.” — Notes and Queries, 


A MAN of OTHER DAYS: Recollections of 


the Marquis de Beauregard. Edited, from the French, by CHARLOTTE 
M. Yoon, Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 2 vols., 21s. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


FOR 1878, under the Especial Patronage of Hern MasEesty. Corrected by 
the Nobility, Seal todos Edition, 1 vol., royal 8vo., oon the Arms 
beautifully engra handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6a 


“This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and 
recently deceased members of the Peerage of the three kingdoms as it stands at 
this day.”—TZhe Times. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
RUBY GREY. By W. Hepwortit Dixon. 


3 vols. 


The MILLER’S DAUGHTER. By Anne BEALg, 


Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 38 vols. 
“ The tone of this exciting tale is as thoroughly healthy as the spirit is fresh 
and vigour indubitable.”—Jfessenger. 


UNDER the WILL. By Mary Ceci Hay, 


Author of “ Old Myddelton’s Money,” &c, 3 vols. 


‘* This work displays the writer's peculiar excellencies, good taste, depth of 
observation, touches of feeling, and graphic pictures of life.” —Court Journal. 


DORIS BARUGH. By Mrs. Macqvorp, Author 


of “ Patty,” “ Diane,” &c. 3 vols. 


** An interesting story, comprising many scenes of truc dramatic power.” 
Daily News. 


The VILLAGE COMEDY. By Mortimer and 


FRANCES CoLLins, 3 vols, 


© The ‘ Village Comedy’ is full of vivacity and incident. The authors write 
pleasantly and freshly.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A JEWEL of a GIRL. By the Author of 


* Queenie,”’ “* My Love, she’s but a Lassie,” &c, 3 vols. 


TWICE LOVED. By Atice Kine, Author of 
** Queen of Herself,” &c. 3 vols. [Next week. 


THE CABINET EDITION. 


A NEW AND UNIFORM ISSUE OF THE 


WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
In Five-Shilling Monthly Volumes. 
Printed with a new and legible type in small octavo, on fine paper, 


ROMOLA, Vol. I., is now published. 


“ 4 delightful edition of George Eliot’s works. . . . In size, type, and 
paper, everything that could be wished.”— Atheneum, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
Orders received at all Booksellers, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


ee 


Now ready, No. X., January 1878. Price 6s. 
[THE CHURCH BUSS SE he F REVIEW. 


ONTENTS. 
. THE ANGLICAN FORM. OF ORDINATION. 
. THE SPIRITUAL CLAIMS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
. THE LIFE OF COUNT CAVOUR. 
. ENGLISH CHURCHMEN ON THE CONTINENT. 


. READINGS ON THE TABLES IN THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER FOR FINDING EASTER. 

. CONTINENTAL CULTURE. 

. A BROAD CHURCH BISHOP. 

. EARLY M38. AND MINIATURES. 

. THE LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE 
CONSORT. 

. BURIAL ACTS CONSOLIDATION BILL, 1877. 

SHORT NOTICES. 
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SPOTTISWOODE & CO., New-street Square, London, E.C, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 289, 
is NOW PUBLISHED. 


NTENTS. 
I, THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY AND ENGLAND. 
Il. SCIENTIFIC LECTURES: THEIR USE AND ABUSE. 
Ill. SCHLIEMANN’S MYCENZ, 
IV. MARCH OF AN ENGLISH GENERATION THROUGH LIFE. 
Vv. SIR ERSKINE MAY’S DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE. 
VI. A FRENCH CRITIC ON GOETHE. 
VII. RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 
VIII. LORD MELBOURNE. 
IX. THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE OBSTRUCTIVE PARTY. 
X. THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 


PROFESSOR BAIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 
OGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE :— 
Deductive, 4s.6d. Inductive, 6s. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 
Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 6s. 6d. 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s. 6d. 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Edition, 15s. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL, Third Edition, 15s. 


London, LONGMANS & OO. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION, 
Now ready, price 1d. ; by post, 2d. 


NV R. ALGERNON BORTHWICK’S ADDRESS on the 
EASTERN QUESTION, delivered at St. James's Hall, on January 10, 

1878—the Duke of SUTHERLAND, K.G., in the chair. 

** An accomplished exposition of the facts.” —Daily Telegraph. 

* Able and exhaustive. . . . An elaborate view of the Eastern Question. 

. . An exhortation not to war, but to that timely firmness of national 
attitude which will prevent war. Mr. Borthwick gave v to the true feeling 
of the majority of the English nation.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

WILLIAM RIDGWAY, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, price ls.; by post, 1s, 6d, 


(CRIMINAL. PROCEDURE in ENGLAND & SCOTLAND. 
‘ By the Hon. ARTHUR D. ELLiot, Barrister-at-Law. 
WILLIAM RIDGWAY, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers, 


Now ready, crown Syo., price 3s. 6d. . 


HE DECAY OF CHURCHES: 
A SPIRITUAL OUTLOOK. 


* The old order changeth.’’—TENNYSON. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO, 


JOSEPH } MAZZINI: a Memoir. By E. A. V. With Two 
Essays by Mazztnt, “* Thoughts on Democracy ” and “‘ The Duties of Man.” 
Dedicated to the Working Classes by P. A. TAYLOR, M.P, Second Edition, with 
Two Portraits, crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 

“ The memoir is full of interest, written by an enthusiastic aimirer of Mazzini ; 
and we have always heard that all who were brought into contact with the great 
Italian becam> enthusiastic admirers.’’—Spec/ator. 

“The memoir \which accompanies the essay gives aninteresting account of 
Mazzini’ Pesan ae day Review. 

** A welcome record of an eventful life; an appropriate tribute to an extra- 
ordinary man.”’—Zdinburgh Review, wr 7 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO. (fuccessors to the Publishin 
Hevny 8. Kix@ & Co.), 1 Paternoster Square, F Denertenent of 


Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO.. at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London ; and published 
EDWARD DALLOW, at 136 Strand, London, in the County of Middlesex.—SaTurpay, latecy 3. 1878, . v 





